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A_ Noteworthy New Book 


MAXWELL’S SCHOOL GRAMMAR 


By WILLIAM H. MAXWELL, Ph.D., LL.D , City Superintendent of Schools. 
New York City. 


6 0 Cents 
AXWELL'S SCHOOL GRAMMAR, which is complete in itself, contains all the 
material necessary for either an elementary course or a high school course. The 





book treats of grammar only, not of a mixture of grammar and rhetoric, and presents 
many exercises which call for considerable reflection on the meaning of the expressions to be 
analyzed. Throughout, stress is laid on the broader distinctions of thought and expression ; 
in analysis and parsing all unnecessary details are dispensed with. Provision is made for a 
systematic review, by means of which the pupil is trained to organize his knowledge of English 
grammar and to give in his own words a simple and connected account of the whole subject. 
The common errors of written and spoken language are so classified as to make it compara- 
tively easy for pupils to detect and correct them through the application of the rules of gram- 
mar. The book covers fully the requirements of the Syllabus in English issued by the New 
York State Education Department. 
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Laboratory Exercises in 
Flementary Physics 


By HUGO NEWMAN 


Principal of Public School 33, The Bronx, New York City 


In Four Books. $1.50 per Dozen 


HESE exercises are designed to provide that most potent means 

in the acquisition of knowledge—physical contact with and ma 

ipulation of the thing to be studied. They are not intended t 
supplant the text-book or the teacher, but to supplement both. They 
present a complete course in elementary laboratory practic idapted 
to pupils in the seventh and eighth years of the elementary school and 
in the first year of the high hool. No complicated or expensiv 
apparatus is required, and each exercise can be done ina period not 
exceeding forty minute rhe plan to provide a notebook which 
places before the pupil a clear statement of the object of each exer 
specific directions for manipulation, a form in which to record | 
observations, and que stions to guide him in arranging ind € x pre 
the results and inferences. ‘The topics are distributed as follows :— 


Book I. Measurement, Gravity, Mechanical 
Powers 


Book II. Mechanics of Liquids and Gases 
Book III. Sound and Heat 
Book IV. Light, Magnetism, and Electricity 
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THE HEATH READERS 


During June, 1907, the Heath Readers 
were adopted for use in the public 
schools of BOSTON, BALTIMORE, and 
WASHINGTON. The Heath Readers 
are used in more than three thousand 
cities and towns, and in hundreds of 
counties throughout the country. 


THE WALSH ARITHMETICS 


Between May 31 and June 17, 1907, 
the New Walsh Arithmetics were 
adopted by ARIZONA, NEW MEXICO, 
and IDAHO. These contracts cover 
periods of four and five years. 


Do you know these books >? 
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READERS WITH A NATIONAL REPUTATION 


The Rational Method in Reading 


By the late Supt. Epwarp G. WARD, 
of Brooklyn, New York 
This method is acknowledged to have revo- 


lutionized the methods of teaching reading to 
beginners. 


It is equally well adapted for graded and un- 
graded schools. 


It is successfully taught by intelligent 
teachers everywhere without previous prepara- 
tion. 


It gives the pupil in less than two years a 
mastery of English characterized by correct pro- 
nunciation, large vocabulary, thoughtful ex- 
pression, precise spelling and instant grasp of 
new and difficult words. 


OUTLINE FOR THE PRIMER AND FIRST READER 
PERIODS SENT FREE ON REQUES' 
TE EIT ET AEE CAB E I, 8 


For further information, address 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 








2000 DRILL SENTENCES 


FOR 
GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS 
BY JAMES F. WILLIS 


A valuable collection of sentences for analysis and the 


illustration of grammatical principles 


PAPER, PRICE, 25 CENTS 


/'NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A BEACON ST. - BOSTON 








The Prang Educational Company 





THE PRANG 
SUMMER SCHOOLS 
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July 15 to August 3 
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ORGANIZED PLAY IN THE COUNTRY AND COUNTRY VILLAGE. 


BY DR. MYRON T. SCUDDER, 
New Paltz, N. Y. 


The Playground Association of America pro- 
vides in its organization for a committee on rural 
playgrounds to foster organized play in the country 
and country village. The United States census em- 
ploys the term rural to designate all portions of the 
country outside of cities of 8,000 or more popula- 
tion. In common use, however, it has a somewhat 
narrower significance, and is limited to the smaller 
rustic villages and scattered populations which are 
concerned with developing and marketing the 
natural resources of the country. The leading in- 
dustry, of course, is farming. In round numbers 
there are 5,800,000 farms in this country, in the 
cultivation of which about 13 per cent. of the popu- 
lation is engaged. But a great many more are en- 
gaged in distributing farm supplies and produce, 
and it is safe to say that nearly 50 per cent. of our 
population is rural. 

A contented rural population is absolutely es- 
sential to the welfare of the nation, not alone be- 
cause it produces food and materials for clothing, 
but vastly more because it is the most important 
source of the nation’s manhood and character. 
Splendid humanity has always been one of the sta- 
ple products of the rural districts. It seems as 
though a nation in order to become noble and 
powerful must keep close to the soil, and, further, 
that a nation develops power in proportion as its 
people remain in contented prosperity and in large 
numbers on its farms. Undermine the welfare of 
country districts, allow conditions of rural life to 
be such as to breed discontent and to drive people 
away, destroy or seriously injure this great reser- 
voir of manhood, character, and patriotism, and 
there is a social condition far more threatening than 
would be the arrival of hordes of anarchists. 

Unfortunately we are menaced by the very things 
that we dread. Nearly everywhere the rural dis- 
tricts are being depleted of their population. Not 
only are more favorable economic conditions else- 
where attracting people away, but the expulsive 
force of the isolation and hardships of country life 
repel both young and old. To ambitious, wide- 
awake boys and girls the present conditions of rural 
life, in many parts of the country, particularly on 
the farm, are simply unbearable. The movement 
toward the cities has swelled to an exodus. Many 
sections are so depleted of population that not 
enough hands remain to exploit the natural re- 
sources of the land. Things combine to work in 
a vicious circle: Isolation and hardships drive many 
away, and thus isolation and hardship become 
further intensified for those who remain. Churches 
and schools are less well attended, grow weak, and 
close. Property diminishes in value, and agricul- 
tural pursuits fall into less repute. 


In this situation it is important that everything 
be done to infuse new life and new enthusiasm into 
the country districts. Home, church, school, and 
community must unite intelligently to produce 
conditions that will make for contentment. Social 
forces in the country tend to become centrifugal ; 
they must be made centripetal. The gaze is too 
often outward and away, it must be turned inward. 
The dominant question in the rural mind should not 
be “How can I get away?” but “How can I make 
conditions such tnat I shall want to stay?” or “shall 
be contented if I have to stay?” As an aid in 
improving the situation, the Grange and other 
kindred associations have come into existence, the 
telephone, the trolley, the rural free delivery are 
operating favorably, the institutional church in the 
country is germinating, and the country school is 
beginning to feel a new life. Most astonishing are 
the powerful and varied agencies that have begun 
to operate for a social uplift. No one who has 
sat in a Grange meeting or attended a farmer’s in- 
stitute can be ignorant of these vivifying influences, 
and if we can develop these various agencies and 
extend their benefits to children as well as to the 
adults of our country communities, there is every 
reason to feel that the future is full of hope. 

In order to discuss intelligently the value of 
playgrounds in rural districts we must see the play- 
ground as a social institution and in its proper set- 
ting; we must realize the social needs to which or- 
ganized and supervised play is to minister. To 
most people the play of children may seem to con- 
sist chiefly of certain childish activities whereby 
health and pleasure are promoted, but in this dis- 
cussion we wish to keep constantly in view the fact 
that the importance of play in the country is not so 
much to promote health as to develop social in- 
stincts, to introduce another powerful centripetal 
‘factor into country life which will tend to counter- 
act the expulsive features which have been so 
actively depopulating our rural districts. 

At first thought it might seem that country chil- 
dren already have plenty of play and that they do 
not particularly need playgrounds. As a matter 
of fact, they do not play enough. Their repertoire 
of games is surprisingly small and inadequate. 
Their few games are strongly individualistic, 
training them for iolated efforts rather than for 
co-operation. The country child would un- 
doubtedly play more if conditions were favorable. 
In the first place, his parents are usually out of 
sympathy with play. This is particularly true of 
farm life. They do not see the use of it. There 
is no end of work to be done, and play is con- 
sidered a waste of time except in the case of very 
young children. The same is true of the attitude 
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of country people toward athletics in general. 
Their children do not need to run, jump, chin 
themselves, strike, and throw. There are plenty 
of ways of developing muscle without fooling with 
such matters. 

The country child is handicapped from the fact 
that he does not know how to play or what to play, 
and in the country schools not only are his teach- 
ers as ignorant as himself in regard to these mat- 
ters, but even if the child and the teacher did know 
the school trustee would, in most cases, interpose 
objections, and forbid any effort being made in the 
direction of organized play or athletics. We are 
frequently met by the objection on the part of par- 
ents and school officers that children are not sent 
to school to play or to take part in athletics. So well 
known and so marked is this disapproval that 
country teachers remark over and over again that 
they do not dare to have running and jumping or 
put up a bar and have children chin themselves 
without express permission from the parents, and 
this permission is not infrequently refused. 

The case of the village boy may be said to be 
particularly bad, for, unlike the farm child, he usu- 
ally has comparatively little work to do, and unless 
he has opportunities outside of school for athletics 
and play, he is likely to pass much of his time in 
inane idleness, or, since Satan finds mischief for idle 
hands to do, in activities that are far from whole- 
some. Perhaps this has something to do with 
bringing about a situation characterized by the 
well-known epigram, “Man made the city, God 
made the country, but the Devil made the little 
country village.” 

Left to themselves, country districts will do lit- 
tle or nothing. An important question is what out- 
side influences may be brought to bear on the situa- 
tion. The best available outside agencies are: (1) 
Private philanthropic effort; (2) efforts emanating 
from a powerful institution like a country college, 
a normal school, a high school, or the Y. M. C. A., 
which may rally the teachers and such other adults 
as may be interested and build up some sort of a 
permanent and effective organization. In Far 
Hills, N. J., Grant Schley, a New York banker, has 
a country residence and broad estates, the beauty 
of which and the admirable appointments to be 
noted everywhere are his pride. His interests are 


- many sided, and his ideas are broad, and being as 


noble minded as he is capable and _ liberal 
improvements follow rapidly wherever he goes, 
and his wealth is literally shared by his 
neighbors for miles around. Far Hills is a 
rural community of perhaps 200 individuals, 
yet through the enterprise of this public 
spirited man it. boasts of one of the best country 
schools in America, with fine buildings, a commo- 
dious assembly hall, a well-stocked reading room 
and library, well-equipped departments of manual 
training and domestic science and art, to which all 
who wish may come free of charge, the entire plant 
being founded and maintained by Mr. Schley. 

But this is not all. A beautiful ana well- 
equipped athletic field and playground opposite the 
the school is maintained by him for the benefit of 
old and young. Every convenience is supplied 
and here frequent gatherings of people, sometimes 
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as many as two or three thousand, from miles 
around enjoy organized athletic sports and play, 
and find fresh interests and new inspirations in life. 
The opening of the grounds in the spring is at- 
tended with interesting exercises and ceremonies, 
fire companies and other organizations from neigh- 
boring communities march with brass band, and 
swelled almost to the proportions of a political 
parade, inaugurate the season of outdoor sports 
and do honor to the man who, by wise philan- 
thropy in this quiet farming country, introduces a 
fine community spirit, awakens co-operation, and 
dispels isolation. Could this be repeated in thou- 
sands of similar places throughout the land by 
men of wealth, the gain to the nation through the 
ever-increasing number of cheerful, contented, in- 
dustrious, patriotic citizens would be far greater than 
if mines of fabulous wealth were uncovered or all 
the commerce of the world were brought under 
our flag. The illustrations which accompany this 
text are made from photographs taken during one 
of the great field days at Far Hills, and show young 
farmers and laborers and rural business men en- 
gaged in athletic events. 

So much for the country playground movement 
under the auspices of private initiative. It now re- 
mains for us to consider the possibilities of promot- 
ing the playground movement through the agency 
of some institution. For illustration, your atten- 
tion is called to the work done by the state normal 
school at New Paltz, N. Y. Naturally such an 
institution would interest itself chiefly in the smaller 
schools about it. The normal school has, or ought 
to have, a great deal to do with the solution of the 
country school problem. And a great problem it 
is when we consider that nearly one-half of the 
school children of this country are in rural schools, 
and that 95 per cent. of these are in one-room 
country schools. The New Paltz normal school is 
located in a little village of 1,000 inhabitants in a 
prosperous farming section just west of the Hud- 
son river in the latitude of Poughkeepsie. Some 
time ago the faculty conceived the idea of holding 
occasional Saturday sessions—conferences they 
were called—in neighboring country schools. The 
school commissioner of the district gladly co-oper- 
ated, and in an entirely informal way these country 
school conferences soon developed into a great 
power. Teachers, parents, and children were in- 
vited to attend and bring their lunches, and the lo- 
cal Granges were always represented by some of 
their most influential members. The sessions were 
intensely practical. Thus at one conference, an 
exercise in bench work was given and alse a cook- 
ing lesson, tools, stove, cooking utensils, and 
other materials having been brought from the nor- 
mal school. At another conference an exercise in 
making knots, ties, splices, and las*ings was given, 
and at still another a practical fruit farmer gave 
instruction in grafting. But the conference felt 
that it would be neglecting some of its richest op- 
portunities and discharging only a part of its duties 
if it did not look after the physical and play inter- 
ests of the country children of the county. Con- 
sequently at one of its meetings it organized the 
Country School Athletic League of Ulster County, 
New York, and proceeded at once with an active 
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propaganda. It stated as the purpose of the league 
that it was to foster all forms of clean athletics 
among country school children, to teach them and 
their teachers outdoor and indoor games, and to 
bring the schools together at least once a year in a 
field day and play picnic. It adopted the athletic 
standards of the Public School Athletic League of 
New York City, and sent printed circulars announc- 
ing these to each school, so that teachers might be- 
gin at once to interest their pupils in efforts to at- 
tain these standards. All who attained these 
standards were to be awarded a button, a cut of 
which is herewith shown. 

further aid in this matter a part of one of the 
conferences was devoted to athletics, and to make 
it practical and suggestive, the physical director of 
the normal school suspended a horizontal bar in a 
doorway, and in the presence of the conference 
put some of the farm boys through the chinning 
exercises to see if they could approximate the 
standard (not one of them could) and also to show 
how a teacher should go to work to instruct and 
supervise the efforts of the pupils. 

As a result of these proceedings some of the 
teachers took hold with energy, and the pupils re- 
sponded eagerly. In due time the conference car- 
ried out its plan for a gathering of the clans, and 
the following letter was sent out to all the teachers 
in the commissioner district and to hundreds of 
parents :— 

“An athletic field day and play picnic for the 
country schools of Ulster county will be held on the 
normal school grounds at New Paltz on Saturday, 
June 2. This will be a pleasant and fitting culmina- 
tion of the conferences held during the past year, 
and we want it to be an ideal gala day for young and 
for old, a regular folk-meet for our schools. 

“Here is the same old invitation: Come and bring 
your lunch. If you are a teacher, try to get some 
of your pupils to take part in the games and con- 
tests. The accompanying circular will show you 
what those are to be. Can’t you furnish a team 
of ten boys and girls to play prisoner’s base, or 
some of the relay games? Or even a team of five 
good runners? Or, indeed, even one if you cannot 
do better? 

“But if none of the boys and girls want to com- 
pete in the contests bring them anyway to see the 
sports. Make a regular picnic day of it. We go 
to Sunday school picnics and other kinds of pic- 
nics; why not have a grand country school picnic 
for the children of this commissioner’s district? 
For that matter the city cousins may come, too. 
Think what it would mean for them to be turned 
out to grass for a few hours! 

“Tf you are a parent or a friend of our schools, 
come if you can, and see the children at their 
sports. It will do your old heart good. And if, 
as you watch the children, you catch the fever of 
their enthusiasm and find yourself thinking of the 
way you used to do it, there will be plenty of op- 
portunity for you to pitch in and do some stunts on 
your own account! How the children 
enjoy it! 

“As a matter of fact this is to be a play day for 
everybody. For young and old play is one of the 
most important concerns of life, and no one should 
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be too old to enjoy it. See what has been said 
about this by well-known men: ‘Man is wholly 
man only when he plays,’ Schiller; “The measure 
of the value of work is the amount of play there is. 
in it, and, conversely, the measure of the value of 
play is the amount of work there is in it,’ Brinton; 
‘It is doubtful if a great man ever accomplished 
his life work without having reached a play interest 
in it,’ ‘Play is the purest and most spiritual activ- 
ity of mankind, it holds the source of all that is 
good,’ Froebel. 

“All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy,’ 
Let us play!” 

The question will naturally arise, how were the 
expenses of the day met? Of course the normal 
school placed its play and athletic equipment at the 
disposal of the children, and assumed the arrange- 
ment of details. But aside from this there were 
printing and labor bills to pay, amounting to about 
$30, and the conference, not anticipating so large 
a gathering, had undertaken to pay half the travel- 
ing or transportation expenses of any country child 
that wanted to come. This called for $90 more. 
Fortunately some of the Ulster county Granges 
came to the rescue and a number of private indi- 
viduals subscribed generously. The normal stu- 
dents also got up an entertainment that netted a 
handsome sum, while the County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation made a liberal donation. So what promised 
to be a really embarrassing matter was easily 
taken care of. 

A few words in conclusion. The playground in 
the country, if it can be widely developed, will 
prove to be an uplifting social force of extraordi- 
nary power and vitality. It is a modern successor 
to those mighty festivals which in past ages have 
been such a potent factor in the evolution of hu- 
manity. Wherever it goes it will make people love 
their country homes more, it will brighten farm 
and village life, it will broaden minds, quicken sym- 
pathies, and develop patriotism. Its effect on 
country schools will be little short of marvelous. 
William Winter once remarked that “Civilization 
succeeds when it produces communities that are 
governed by justice, dignified by intelligence, and 
adorned by refinement.” Organized activities of 
the sort described in this paper certainly promote 
these qualities and interpose a most effectual bar- 
rier to the advance of any malign force which now 
or hereafter may menace the welfare of our rural 
districts. In other words, the playground move- 
ment in the country will co-operate powerfully in 
producing communities “that are governed by jus- 
tice, dignified by intelligence, and adorned by re- 
finement.” 

This was a year ago, and in response to the call 
there came to New Paltz between four and five 
hundred children and as many more adults, the 
occasion proving to be of extraordinary interest 
and inspiring beyond description. 

As might be expected this led to wider interest 
and complete organization, and as a result the past 
year has witnessed a development of play and ath- 
letics in the country schools which has ‘surpassed 
the most sanguine hopes. 

Through the kindness of Spalding & Brothers a 
supply of the following numbers of the athletic 
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library was distributed amongst the schools: “Offi- 
cial Handbook of the Public Schools Athletic 
League,” “Indoor and Outdoor Gymnastic 
Games,” “Rules for Games.” 

The teachers were also advised to have the fol- 
lowing books placed in their school library: “Chil- 
dren’s Singing Games, Old and New,” by Marie R. 
Hofer; “One Hundred and Fifty Gymnastic 
Games,” compiled by members of alumni of Boston 
normal school of gymnastics ; “Book of School and 
College Sports,’ Barbour; “Athletic Training for 
School Boys,” Orton. 

They were told that they couJd order these of 
the Baker & Taylor Company, 33 East 17th street, 
New York city. 

Exceedingly interesting are many of the inci- 
dents connected with this work during the past 
year. School grounds were cleared up, neighbor- 
ing property was sometimes annexed, and the 
plain, every-day country road pressed into service. 
Barns and horse sheds near the schools or at home 
became the scene of athlétic stunts, a crowbar or 
a rake handle serving as a horizontal bar. One 
young lady writes as follows totell how she got a 
horizontal bar :-— 

“It was now four weeks before field day—the 
day which means so much to each district school 
child. 

“The boys had practiced running, jumping, and 
chinning, but as the latter was tried on bar rails, 
and they were not very high, little progress had 
been made, so we decided to make some kind of a 
chinning bar. 

“That night after school one of the boys and I 
set out for the woods, each carrying an ax. We 
cut down two trees, about five inches in diameter, 
trimmed them and cut them into proper lengths, 
and carried them to the school, a distance of about 
two miles. 

“Our next difficulty was how should we fasten 
on the cross bar so that all the boys could take the 
exercises. After some planning we decided to 
bore two holes in each post about an inch from the 
top, and through these holes we put heavy wire, 
forming a loop for the chinning bar. By this 
means we were able to raise or lower the bar ac- 
cording to the height of the child that wished to 
chin. 

“Although this was rudely constructed, it was 
purely original with us, and one had only to speak 
of ‘our chinning bar to the boys to see a happy 
expression spread over their faces.” 

Miss May N. Satterlee, another country school 
teacher, wanted to teach her pupils a basket ball 
relay race. But basket balls cost money, and 
money is a scarce article in a little one-room school. 
Nothing daunted, however, Miss Satterlee repaired 
to a pumpkin patch and soon had a load of appara- 
tus admirably suited to her purpose. Later on she 
and her pupils had a field day of their own, the 
normal school sending out two assistants to help 
take records and supervise the games. 

In still another school a boy of fifteen years of age 
was obliged to leave in April to helphis fatheron the 
farm. But he wanted his second button, so put up 
his own chinning bar at home, prepared a place for 
jumping, and marked out 100 yards on the road 
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near his house for his dashes, and here he would 
practice as opportunity offered. His father, as in- 
terested as was the son, left word with the boys to 
come up and let him know when field day was due, 
so he could arrange to let his son go. And sure 
enough the boy was on hand that day and won his 
second button. 

After the recent field day the pupils of a three- 
room school went home so full of enthusiasm that 
they raised $14 and organized a local field day 
which fittingly closed their year’s work. 

Such incidents as these show not only how deep 
and strong is the craving of the youthful heart for 
vigorous play, but how readily the work may be 
taken up even in scattered populations if only some 
earnest teacher or perhaps pastor or other adult 
will enter heartily into it. 

During the past year the work has been well or- 
ganized. In the first place a slip known as the 
athletic badge competition blank was provided for 
registering the records made by each pupil in chin- 
ning, jumping, and dashing. It gives all necessary 
information about the required standards for differ- 
ent ages, and adds important regulations to guide 
both teachers and pupils. 

This scheme of class or group athletics is prov- 
ing to be one of the most valuable features of the 
work attempted by the Ulster county country 
school conference for two reasons: First, however 
surprising it may seem, country boys are, as a rule, 
physically undeveloped or unevenly developed, and 
in most communities very few have. shown them- 
selves able to make the required standards, which, 
as has been said before, are the same as those of 
the Public School Athletic League of New York 
City. They, therefore, are likely to become dis- 
couraged and quit. But they are easily attracted 
and their interest held by the group athletic sys- 
tem, in which the average of an entire class or 
group is taken in chinning, jumping, and dashing 
without any regard to standards, and schools may 
compete at any time of the year and with one an- 
other, though miles apart and never coming in 
actual contact. Thus it forms a sort of training 
school for the heavier events. Second, a perusal 
of the blank will show that the record for jurnping 
is to be submitted in the fall, for chinning (an ex- 
ercise which may be held in the schoolroom), in 
winter, and for running, in the spring. Thus in- 
terest in athletics may be spread through the year, 
and the enthusiasm of the teacher and children, 
yes, and of the community, too, tided over success- 
fully from field day to field day. 

The second field day, June 8, 1907, was won- 
derfully successful. Although it was a foregone 
conclusion that the second field day and play pic- 
nic would be a larger affair than the first, no one 
had placed his figures high enough. More than 
1,400 country children assembled on the normal 
school grounds that day, besides 200 high school! 
and normal school students and from 1,200 to 1,500 
adults. Yet the arrangements were well nigh 
perfect and the sun never shone on a more joyous 
occasion, with not one incident to mar the pleasure 
of the day. Great stretches of lawn were sur- 
rounded by boards from the lumber yards, stretched 
on berry crates and affording seats for 1,000 people 
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as well as serving to keep the crowds from surging 


on to the play areas. A number of tents had 
been pitched, a large one for registration and head- 
quarters, and. several others for dispensing re- 
freshments. One commodious tent was set apart 
for a day nursery, in which infants and very young 
children were left at will by parents, in competent 
care, and provided with milk and crackers, also 
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with kindergarten tables and amusements, and 
sleeping accommodations. Outside, a generous 
mound of sand gave occupation to numbers of little 
ones, who probably never before had experienced 
the joy of a sand pile. Ample provision had also 
been made for drinking water and for toilet accom- 
modations, by no means a light task for so great a 
crowd in so little a village. 





WHY WOMEN TEACH. 


BY DR. M. G. BRUMBAUGH, PHILADELPHIA. 


I propose to answer a’question that was asked 
me some months ago. It is a question in which 
you all have an interest. 

* * * * * 

The question asked was this: “Why do women 
teach school?’ I turned toa bright woman and 
asked her to answer. She said: “Tell them that 
women teach school waiting for ‘a chance.’” The 
answer did not satisfy me. I know of some heroic 
women who have had the “chance,” and have vol- 
untarily chosen to teach. 

I turned to a man and asked him to answer. He 
said: “Women teach because they are willing to 
work for less money.” This also seemed to me a 
most unfair view of the case. I could not accept 
his implied censure and his evident regret that it 
was so. Then I began to think and investigate. 
Finally, it seemed to me that in a truer sense and 
more nearly in harmony with the facts in the case 
women teach because of a fire and a dead chicken! 
Let me explain :— 

I read the story of Greek education for a thou- 
sand vears before the time of Christ and always it 
is the Greek schoolmaster. In the Roman state it 
is the same—the master, the inaster. During the 
mediaeval and renaissance time, for almost a thou- 
sand and a half a thousand years, it is the school- 
master who trains the youth. In later history, 
under a new civilization, during the fifteenth, six- 
teenth, and seventeenth centuries, men have been 
almost exclusively the teachers of the race. During 
this time arose the Dame schools in England, in 


which a few good-hearted, but untrained, women - 


undertook as a private enterprise the training of a 
few children. This was the day of the horn-book 
and the simple teaching of rhythmic ethics. It 
was also the age of the ab ab’s, eb eb’s, ib ib’s, ob 
ob’s, etc. 

Now when one addresses an institute in some 
places he must begin his address: “Ladies and gen- 
tlemen”! The reason so many men yet linger in 
the corps of teachers in this contiguous territory is 
to be found in the large German element in the life 
of Eastern Pennsylvania. You know that when 
the so-called “Pennsylvania Dutch” get hold of 
anything they are last to let go! Women have 
come, therefore, in the last century, by leaps and 
bounds, into the realm that formerly and for so 
long belonged to men. By what strange associa- 
tion may we assert that this significant new educa- 
tional reform is due to a fire and a dead chicken? 

In 1762 there was a fire in one of the public 
squares of the city of Paris. The fire was lighted 


by command of the Archbishop of Paris, and at his 
command into it was cast a book. That book was 
“Emile,” and its author fled the country to escape 
the fate of his volume. This French educational 
romance, among other things, attacked the artificial 
social life in France at that day and rebuked 
mothers for surrendering their children at birth to 
nurses, many of whom were illiterate, and not a 
few positively vicious. It is a crime against cnild- 
hood to divorce the child from its mother. Under 
this growing democratic spirit of France, women, 
for the first time in generations, became proud of 
their motherhood and it was not uncommon for 
women of high social position to appear at public 
functions with their own children in their arms. 
This much Rousseau did—he linked the mother- 
hood to the childhood of the race. . 
Up in Switzerland a copy of “Emile” was read 
by a young man,a schoolmaster and a dreamer, who 
had undertaken the study of law and failed, who 
had undertaken the study of theology and left the 
pulpit at his first trial. He then became a school- 
master, with the unique and significant platform: 
“The regeneration of mankind by means of elemen- 
tary education.” The book that was burned be- 
came the inspiration of this young man. He was 
led to write “Leonard and Gertrude”—the greatest 
work of this truly great reformer, and later, “How 
Gertrude Teaches Her Children.” And Pestalozzi 
announced the further doctrine that not only 
should the child be with the mother, but that the 
child should be taught by the mother. Thus 
motherhood was exalted into the place of teacher. 
Up to Pestalozzi’s school at Burgdorf came a 
young German tutor whose head was trained and 
whose heart was true. He examined carefully the 
whole Pestalozzian activity, and saw both its 
strength and its weakness. He was convinced 
that mothers taught well, not because they are 
mothers, but because they are women. And Froe- 
bel went from Pestalozzi to make womanhood the 
teacher of the childhood of the race. And lo! the 
kindergarten. Women have slowly but surely moved 
upward through the grades--from kindergarten and 
primary school to grammar and high school, doing 
good work all along the line, and gaining steadily 
in usefulness and numbers, and filling positions of 
importance from kindergarten to university. 
Thus through Rousseau, Pestalozzi, and Froe- 
bel, the pedagogic justification came to pass. Had 
the fire not been kindled and the author driven 
from France perhaps the conventional and tradi- 
tional lines of society would have made this great 
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advance of women impossible. So much for the 
fire. Now for the chicken. 

In the time of Shakespeare, one cold day, Lord 
Francis Bacon was riding in the country. 
The meditations of the philosopher were centred 
in the sensations of cold he experienced. Finally 
he queried as to the length of time meat could be 
preserved were it kept sufficiently cold. The idea 
was at once put to the test. A chicken was pur- 
chased at a farmhouse; its body was cleaned and 
stuffed with snow. The excitement and exertion 
led to the philosopher’s death. But his experi- 
ment is the germ of a great industry. In our own 
city I was told by a marketman that turkeys killed 
in Kansas as early as August are sold at Christmas 
in Philadelphia as fresh turkeys. In Puerto Rico 
we had daily delivery of meat that came from the 
great slaughter-hotises of South Omaha. And this 
is but the legitimate unfolding of a great inductive 
law that had its germ in the fertile mind and simple 
experiment of Lord Bacon. 

And all this is but a type of the great industrial 
revolution that has come with the inductive 
methods and laboratory activities of the past cen- 
tury. Everywhere the multiplication of machinery 
and the application of principles have opened up 
great fields of activity for highly trained y8ung 
men. Hence in the nineteenth century, while the 
principles of Rousseau, Pestalozzi, and Froebel were 
pointing the way for women to the ranks of the 
feachers, our great industrial advance was drawing 
from the ranks their competitors for place, the 
young men. Now both groups are employed, both 
are busy, both are winning renown and contribut- 
ing to the phenomenal advances of our American 
civilization. 

Thus in a century women have dominated the 
teaching of the race. The question naturally 
arises, is this wise? Has it been an advance in our 
civilization for our young women to enter the 
teacher world and our young men to enter the in- 
dustrial world? If I were to ask you to vote upon 
this question perhaps most of the women here 
present would vote “Aye,” and the men “Nay.” 

At least, it is fair to say some of our inherited 
bias would manifest itself in our reply. I shall not 
answer the question whether it be wise or unwise. 
I shall content myself with the declaration that in 
the providence of God I believe the economy of the 
race is best worked out as it works itself out. I 
am optimistic enought to believe that as things are 
we are infinitely better off than we could be if 
things were as our themes and traditions would 
have them to be. This may be in a measure a 
stoic’s creed. I accept the conditions, and say: 
Welcome to women in our schoolrooms; welcome 
to men in our industries. |. Whatever modifications 
in our conditions are wise we will in due time 
achieve. It is perhaps well to assert that in the 
nature of the case a child needs in its educational 
advance at some period to touch the life of a manly 
man and again the life of a womanly woman to the 
end that he may know the significance of authority 
and of love as guiding principles for life. 

There are, however, two matters to which it is 
wise to direct our attention. One of these is the 
indisputable fact that with the coming of women as 
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teachers education has become a vastly more 
kindly office. The lessening of punishment—a 
tremendous blessing to childhood—has come with 
the coming of women as teachers. The Greek, 
Roman, Mediaeval, and early modern schools are 
all recorded by the historian as places of cruel pun- 
ishments. Plautus records that when a boy made 
a mistake in a single syllable his skin would be 
made as spotted as his nurse’s gown! St. Augus- 
tine, in his confessions, prays that Almighty God 
may mitigate the cruel punishment he endures 
from his teacher. In 1260 a school at Worms pro- 
vided that “any pupil whose bones have been 
broken, or who has been severely wounded by his 
master in chastising him, shall have the right of 
quitting the school without paying the honora- 
rium.” Agricola describes school as a place “in 
which there are blows, tears, groans without end.” 
In the valley of the Thames, less than 150 years 
ago, young women were obliged to carry the rod 
on a silver tray to the mistress, and when inhuman 
punishment had been inflicted upon her bare back 
the victim was obliged to kiss the rod, thank the 
mistress, and retire backwards from the august 
presence. And this all-too-sickening a recital 
was temperate treatment in comparison with the 
brutal beatings administered to young women in 
Havana, Cuba, as late as 1836. To-day there is 
less cruelty, less corporal punishment in the schools 
than ever before. In the city of Philadelphia and 
in the state of New Jersey, by law corporal pun- 
ishment is prohibited. Even in the new land of the 
flag, the beautiful island of Puerto Rico, corporal 
punishment is a rare event, and by law is practi- 
cally prohibited. 

The tendency of our present-day education is 
to become increasingly kind and humane, not only 
in the matter of punishment, but in all matters that 
go to make up the school. The facilities for heat- 
ing, lighting, ventilating, and decorating the 
schooolroom, the books supplied, the desks pro- 
vided, and the entire organizatin of school exercises, 
have all been wonderfully improved. The child 
in school to-day has every physical convenience 
and every legitimate advantage and incentive for 
good work. It has also the kindly discipline which 
makes for respect and love and industry. I do not 
hesitate to say that all this is due in no small meas- 
ure to the advent of women into the ranks of the 
teacher. 

The second consideration to which I invite your 
attention is the relation of the school to the func- 
tions of citizenship. One of the specific things 
for which the school exists, for which it receives 
governmental support, is its function of preparing 
boys and girls for right living under the flag. Ii, 
then, we are to teach the principles of patriotism, 
loyalty, and reverence for the nation, must we not 
have teachers who are imbued with these things 
themselves? As some one has said, “Shall we en- 
trust our schools to men who live in public life, and 
are familiar with public thought, or shall we entrust 
them to women who are not familiar with public 
thought and life?” In other words, have we lost 
something in the teaching of patriotism and citizen- 
ship by entrusting our schools to those unac- 
quainted with the duties of a voter? This seems 
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to mea really vital problem. There is this to be said 


however, for the women teachers. In the test of 
service there seems to be no appreciable diminution 
in the quality of service rendered to the government 
by pupils taught by women as compared with the 
service rendered by the pupils taught heretofore 
by men. It does seem to be a fact, whether it is 
due to woman’s teaching or not, that our children 
are just as willing and as eager, and as ready to 
defend the flag as were our fathers. In the late 
Spanish-American war the loyalty and effective- 
ness of our army added new lustre to an organiza- 
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tion that made its record unequaled in the days of 
Civil war. 

It would seem, therefore, that in civic virtue we 
have not lost, and in kindly offices we have gained 
by the coming of women. The vital thing, after 
all, is the spirit and equipment of the teacher. 
Our children must learn to be absolutely truthful 
and honest and patriotic men and women, and I 
care not whether they learn these virtues from men 
or women, if we are to honor our civilization and 
ennoble the race, they must learn them—Ohio 
Educational Monthly. 





Wear after vear, the birds will fly 
Along this same gray mortal skp; 
Praise God 7 see them and can sap: 
Another pear, another dav. 


LOOKING ABOUT. 
BY A. E. WINSHIP. 
NORTHERN ILLINOIS. 


Illinois has a personality wholly unlike that of 
any other state, and the personality was much 
slower in developing. There were many causes for 
this which it is not worth while to dwell upon at 
this time. 

The geographical, social, industrial classification 
is entirely individual. It is in four about equal 
areas, northern, north central, south central, and 
southern. The northern is all above Peoria, the 
southern all below St. Louis, the north central from 
Springfield to Peoria, the south central from 
Springfield to St. Louis. 

At this time only northern Illinois concerns us. 
This is in strips, east and west, all focusing in Chi- 
cago. 

The most northern strip has four thriving cities: 
Elgin, Rockford, Freeport, and Galena, cities of in- 
tense business vigor, with ardent leaders in poli- 
tics, industries, and commerce, in ecclesiasticism and 
education. Here are John W. Cook and O. J. 
Kern for instance, than whom no names in the 
state stand for more in educational circles. 

In the second strip are Wheaton, Rochelle, 
Oregon, Polo, Dixon, and Savanna, not in 
the same class as the cities to the north 
of them in size or influence, but fully 
their equal in many other attractions. Rochelle 
is laying the foundation for a_ half dozen 
business industries with such skill and intelligent 
earnestness that there can be no question as to the 
rank it is to hold, even as a rival to the cities to 
the north of it. Every industry rests upon unique 
processes, which is the best possible protection. 
That which particularly interested me was thesite of 
the new schoolhouse, which is to be two city blocks 
as to size, and wholly within a native growthof noble 
oaks and other hardwood trees, with land that the 
plow has never turned. Hundreds of acres of farm 


-—Philip Henry Savage. 


lands have recently been sold hereabouts at $200 
an acre for farm purposes. Where else is this true 
eighty miles from a large city? 

Oregon has the most beautiful surroundings as 
to scenery that I have seen in all Illinois. The 
Rock river, made famous by Black Hawk and 
famed ever since for the beauty of its banks, is 
here at its best. Fifty years ago and more Mar- 
garet Fuller, queen among New England’s artists, 
with brush and pen, enshrined the bluffs opposite 
Oregon in verse, and of recent years a colony of 
artists in painting and literature have made their 
summer home here, having built beautiful cottages 
among the trees on the brow of the bluff near 
the point that Margaret Fuller styled “Eagle 
Nest” in her verses. All this is made possible by 
one of Chicago’s merchant princes, who has pur- 
chased hundreds of acres of the native forest, pro- 
tecting it from possible commercial or sensational 
intrusion. Here is also one of the famous blooded 
horse and cattle farms of the West, with Congress- 
man Lowden’s keen intelligence and large weaith 
directing its development. The elegant high 
school building has a setting among trees and lawn 
rarely equaled anywhere. 

Of Polo much was recently said in these columns, 
and of Wheaton, Dixon, and Savanna I will speak 
later. 

The third strip is dominated by Aurora, Ottawa, 
La Salle, Streator, Rock Island, and Moline, and 
the fourth by Joliet, Kankakee, Galesburg, and 
Peoria. Of some of these cities we have written 
in the past, and of others we will write in the fu- 
ture. Suffice it to say that in northern Illinois 
there are half a hundred cities and important towns 
each with a zeal for progress in some lines of com- 
mercial, industrial, philanthropic, ecclesiastic, or 
educational life which make it of more than local 
interest. Here is to be unfolded a bit of American 
life which, with Cook county, is to be unsurpassed 
by any other section of the United States and un- 
equaled in the entire West. 
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NOW. 
BY CHARLES R. SKINNER. 


If you have hard work to do, 

Do it now. 
To-day the skies are clear and blue, 
To-morrow clouds may come in view, 
Yesterday is not for you; 

Do it now. 


If you have a song to sing, 
Sing it now. 
Let the tones of gladness ring 
Clear as song of bird in spring. 
Let every day some music bring; 
Sing it now. 


If you have kind words to say, 
Say them now. 
To-morrow may not come your way, 
Do a kindness while you may; 
Loved ones will not always stay; 
Say them now. 


If you have a smile to show, 
Show it now. 
Make hearts happy, roses grow, 
Let the friends around you know 
The love you have before they go; 
Show it now. 
—New York Sun. 
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RURAL SCHOOLS. 
BY ERNEST BURNHAM, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 





The rural districts have not increased their fi- 
nancial suport of education in amounts at all pro- 
portionate to the increase on the part of the state 
for two obvieus reasons: First, the increased state 
aid has shortened the thumb screw of necessity; 
secondly, for economic reasons the financial re- 
sources of very many districts in the older sections 
of the state have remained the same or actually de- 
creased, while the decrease in population and num- 
ber of children has diminished the total force of 
personal interest in the schools. However, in very 
recent vears farm property has increased in value 
in miany communities and methods of assessment 
have brought property more completely under 
taxation, thereby increasing the one mil tax, 
which is in effect a local tax, so that in many dis- 
tricts more money, including the state aid, is avail- 
able for school support, and in most of such dis- 
tricts both the state and the community contribute 
to the increase. 

The plan of administration is determined by the 
unit of organization. The administration by eight, 
three-member school boards of the details of eight 
distinctly separate schools of widely varying popu- 
lation and financial resources in a single township, 
and the bcards and the schools operating with lit- 
tle or no «irect interchange or co-operation either 
in maintesance or equipment or standards of in- 
struction, is the existing condition. For example, 
there are two adjoining districts varying in assessed 
valuation from $190,000 to $40,000. If these 
schools are given equal financial support the poorer 
district, because of a shorter census list and con- 
sequent less state aid and its low property valua- 
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tion, must pay a local tax seven times greater tham 
that paid by its rich neighbor. That the poorer 
district cannot bear such a burden is clear, and the 
evidence of its poverty is conclusive in the kind of 
a school which it supports. Last year the rich dis- 
trict had nine months’ school at a cost of $390, 
while its poor neighbor kept its school open for the 
same length of time for $200. The well-to-do dis- 
trict had a large yard well set to trees; had build- 
ings clean, painted, and decent; had a schoolroom 
well equipped with the necessities for a good school, 
including a usable library and maps; and had 
its twenty-five children taught by a trained, ex- 
perienced, and successful teacher to whom it paid 
$38 per month. The weak district had grounds 
barren of every adornment; had buildings out of 
repair, unpainted and dirty ; had a schoolroom very 
meagrely supplied with the necessities for a good 
school; and had its twelve children taught by an 
unprepared teacher, who had small notion of how 
to use the few helps at hand, to whom it paid $20 
per month. The fact that the supporters of this 
poor school paid a tax rate more than three times 
as high as that paid by the supporters of the neigh- 
boring good school dictates that judgment must be 
suspenced so far as the patrons and supporters of 
many of the poor schools are concerned. The two 
districts described reveal approxinrately the ex- 
tremes of the existing conditons. The true pres- 
ent status as to support and equipment, including 
cost of instruction, is determined by an average of 
conditions varying between these extremes, and 
if an exact average could be struck, the evidente is 
that it would be nearer to the good than to the poor 
scheol. 
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THE TEACHER VS. THE SPECIALIST. 


The tendency to over-emphasize the work of the 
specialist in research is not making for the best 
conception of the true work of the teacher. The 
present custom in many of our largest universi- 
ties of relegating the work of instruction to under- 
pzid, raw, and inexperienced tutors and instructors, 
while confining the work of the high-salaried re- 
secrch specialists to a dozen or two of graduate stu- 
dents, is a perversion of an educational trust. A 
stimulating teacher is surely as valuable a member 
ot the social bedy as the patient discoverer. What 
the youth of the present generation most need is 
not the discovery of some new fact of minor im- 
portance, but a thorough assimilation of some of 
the plain, every-day truths upon which the wise of 
a hundred generations have builded. In these 
days of high talk about research and _ original 
work, one is tempted to ask, how many important 
discoveries have been made in the universities? 
The self-importance with which a _ newly-fledged 
Ph. D. talks of his original contribution to science 
is but another evidence that paving tithe of mint 
and cummin still produces more complacency than 
attending to the weightier matters of the law. His 
ctiginal contribution! What is it? He has dis- 
covered an unnamed muscle in a frog’s left hind 
leg —'‘The Confessions of an Obscure Teacher,” 
in the Atlantic. 
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WALKING. 
BY W. WHITMAN BAILEY, PROVIDENCE. 


Walking is the most independent mode of mo- 
tion. The pedestrian is not subject to any time 
table. He tarries where he desires. Often it does 
not matter in what direction he goes. As, with the 
knights of old, adventures find him; they are never 
far to seek. 

The true walker always has an object in view. 
He does not take “constitutionals.” These are al- 
ways dull; he goes forth for pleasure rather—to 
saunter. Tench, we think it is, who somewhere 
tells us, and Thoreau repeats the story, that the 
word “saunter” is from the French sainte terre, the 
holy land. The word, they say, had its origin in 
the fact that the Crusaders were in no great hurry 
to reach the Sepulchre ; they strolled along leisurely 
to Palestine. It is a holy land, also, toward which 
the walker goes, filled with strange sights, peopled 
by rare creatures, aglow with brilliant flowers, 
overarched by skies of blue. On the sea, afar off, 
he sees the sails of other pilgrims, whose quests 
are like his. He may love birds, or mammals, or 
butterflies, or plants, or minerals. He may seek, 
perhaps, the relics of pre-historic dwellers. He 
must be interested in somewhat to make a success- 
ful jaunt. 

Another pre-requisite of a walker is a clear con- 
science. Such whispers as he hears on his stroll 
must not be those of the “still, small voice,” but 
rather of the flute notes of the thrush, the call of 
the quail, or the talk of the rivulet on its way to 
the sea. There is nothing in common between the 
woods and our ledgers and day tooks. Leave 
such behind who enter here. The dryads are invisi- 
ble to the man of business. Again he must don 
the sandals of the swift. Comfort is a necessity in 
a walk. Once wretched ourselves, we learn to pity 
the miserable. Wear old clothes. Briers are no 
respecters of persons. The smilax will grab even 
a gentleman by the arm; brambles are socialistic 
and reprehensibly familiar. We cannot shake off 
these agents. Pond lilies may tempt us into the 


lake, sabbatia into the bogs, lizards into the 


ditches, pine bloom into the tops of trees. Then 
it is consoling to feel that one’s raiment is not 
cosily. 

An English friend once remarked to us that it 
was a surprise to him that in this country, where 
no spring-guns and man-traps are prepared for 
the unwary, so few people left the high roads and 
sought the beauty of the thickets. And it is queer: 
but then the fact that we often find by-paths 
through hedge and meadow seems to show that a 
select few, at least, do take the less freauented 
ways. How delightful are some of these wood 
paths! They might charm the soul of Robin 
Hood—that bluff and cheery outlaw who loved so 
the mavis and the merle. 

“Tis merry, ‘tis merry in good greenwood ” 
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but one knows not how blithesome who still clings 
to the dusty highway or smoky train. 

He must walk down some grassy reach of forest, 
innocent of any but its single ruts, worn by the 
country doctor’s “shay”’ He must brush aside 
the climbers and enter some woodland path, 
fringed with goldenrod and aster, and shadowed 
by the maple and the oak. He must scale the 
stone walls, our American substitute for ruins, now 
gay with the berries of bittersweet and garlands of 
woodbine. He must climb the rugged and shel- 
tered cliffs, and see, stretched out before him, the 
panorama of the bay, islands, and shore. 

Men travel far, to the West, to Europe, to the 
isles of the sea, and find naught more beautiful 
than our own American scenery. Let us walk forth 
into this land of promise and claim our birth-right. 


<0> 
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LONDON PLAYGROUNDS. 


London has been provided public playgrounds 
on a scale and under provisions quite unusual in 
the United States. The playgrounds are open for the 
use of children (except in cases where it is de- 
cided otherwise) from 8 a. m. all the year round, 
until 8 p. m. during the months of May, June, July, 
and August, until 7 p.m. during the months of 
April and September, and until 6 p. m. during the 
months of March and October, and until the clos- 
ing of the school during the months of November, 
December, January, and February. Playgrounds 
on the roof are excepted from this rule. 


The teachers are responsible for the conduct of 
the children in the playground when sent out to 
play during school hours, and two or more teach- 
ers, in rotation, should be placed in charge of the 
playground during the recreation period, and 
should be present there the whole time, but this 
does not absolve the schoolkeeper from the gen- 
eral supervision of the offices and the exterior of the 
school building during school hours.. 


The playgrounds of all permanent schools erected 
by the board (with the exception of playgrounds on 
the roof or playgrounds which have been specially 
exempted by the board from this regulation) are to 
be opened during the holidays to the children in at- 
tendance at the schools, for the following hours: 
Christmas holidays—from 10 a. m. to 1 p. m.; and 
from 2 p.m.to4p.m. Easter holidays and Whit- 
suntide holidays in cases where permission has 
been granted for the closing of the school—from 
10 a.m. to 1 p. m.; from 2 p.m. to 4p. m.; and 
from 5 p.m. to 7 p.m. Midsummer holidays— 
from 10 a. m. to 1 p. m.; from 2 p. m. to 4 p. m.; 
and from 5 p. m. to 8 p. m. 


The playgrounds are not to be opened on Christ- 
mas day or Good Friday nor on bank holidays; 
nor on Saturdays nor Sundays, except where spe- 
cially arranged otherwise. 





A tactless teacher is always at cross-purposes with her world. The brook in its 
course to the sea does not stop to contend with the hill for the right of way, but goes 


around it.—Public School Journal. 
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RHYMING WITH SLEEP. 


BY S. F. PERKINS. 


One of the most beautiful poems ever penned by 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning is “The Sleep,” each 
of nine stanzas closing with: ‘““He giveth his beloved 
sleep.” This necessitates nine lines rhyming with 
sleep, always the third preceding line. It is in- 
teresting to see how skilfully she does it. Here 
are the nine lines:— 

“Along the Psalmist’s music deep.” 

“The poet’s star-twined harp to sweep.” 

“A little dust, to over weep.” 

“Sad dreams that through the eyelids creep.” 
“O delved gold, the wailer heap!” 
“Though on its slope men sow and reap.” 
“Confined, in such a rest to keep.” 

“That sees through tears the jugglers leap.” 
“And round my bier ye come to weep.” 


_—~ * __ 
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MARK TWAIN’S PRICES. 


BY GEORGE HARVEY. 





{Authorized Interview by James B. Morrow. } 


Mark Twain is the best paid writer in the United 
States or in the world. No other man in the history of 
letters, either here or in Europe, ever has received thirty 
cents a word on a contract that practically is unlimited 
as to time and absolutely without conditions as to sub- 
jects, treatment, or anything else. It is unthinkable 
that Mark Twain should write a Story or article and 
have it rejected. Even in that inconceivable event, 
however, he would be paid thirty cents a word just the 
same. Put into language easily understood, thirty cents 
a word is equivalent to $360 a column in an average- 
sized newspaper. 

After he returned from his trip around the world. a 
journey he undertoSk when he failed in business as a pub- 
lisher, Clemens barely could earn $6,000 a year. I had 
a talk with him which resulted in a contract to pay 
thirty cents a word for evérything he wrote, whether it 
was printed or thrown away. No author ever had re- 
ceived more than ten cents a word on a long contract. 
A. Conan Doyle, the Seotch writer and physician, was 
paid $1 a word within a year or two for a new series of 
detective stories, but the engagement was short, and a 
number of publishers were concerned. Mark Twain 
earns $50,000 a year. Indeed, I think his income in 1907 
will reach $70,000. j 

LEARNS TO DICTATE HIS STORIES. 

Until recently he wrote wholly by hand. Quite unex- 
pectedly he found that he could dictate to a secretary. 
He was as pleased over the discovery as was President 
Roosevelt when he happened upon Mount Sinai, Moses, 
and the ten commandments. Now he lights a cigar after 
breakfast, sits down in his library, and dictates for three 
hours on his autobiography. When he gets up he has 
earned $1,000. He is a great man, and will live longer 
than Thackeray, who was verbose for one thing, and 
whose vision was confined to a single phase of social de- 
velopment in a single country. Twain is worldwide in 
his breadth of view. A man of critical judgment said 
not long since that he is the first novelist of the age. 
Whatever his rank may be, I am sure he will remain in 
our literature when brighter names have lost some of 
their splendor. He now is free from the worry about 
money and is at his best. 


HOWELLS. THE GREATEST ARTIST. 
Not a great while ago [ called William Dean Howells 
the first man of letters in America, because he is worthy 


of it. He is not the most popular author in the country, 
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but technically he is the greatest artist. It is difficult 
to compare authors. Dickens, Scott, and Thackeray 
were illustrious, but you cannot stand them in a row and 
measure them. Mr. Howells, like Mark Twain, is doing 
his finest work now, but the best he is capable of is yet 


to come. As a craftsman in letters he is first among 
American writers. He loves to toil with words, and 
there never was a more painstaking workman. The 


other day I read the manuscript of a new novel he has 
written and noted his corrections. I am sure there were 
less than thirty. When anything leaves Mr. Howells’ 
desk it is perfect in all respects—in art as well as in 
mechanics. 

I have a contract with him, and that is the reason he 
is surpassing his former brilliant achievements. ev 
eral years ago the change of literary and other condi- 
tions in this country brought a new school of writers 
into the foreground, and Mr. Howells almost was driven 
to pot boiling for a living. He came to my farm in New 
Jersey one day and we talked the subject over. Then 
we slept on it. After breakfast next morning I told him 
I would guarantee him a certain sum of money each year 
regardless whether he wrote one line or a million. Men 
of genius must not be harassed by money matters. Mr. 
Howells accepted my proposal, and immediately entered 
upon the most fruitful period of his literary career. 

SELECTS HIS OWN THEMES. 

Neither Mark ‘'wain nor Mr. Howells told 
what to write. Either can choose any subject he 
pleases, write as much or as little as he thinks fit, and 
there his worry and responsibility ends. Talent ought 
not to be hobbled with orders and instructions. So it 
happens that both Howells and Clemens making 
more money than ever before and literature is being en- 
riched by their art. 
of the old ones already on the market, and thus growing 
royalties give zest to labor. 

No author in America became rich by Nov 
rich as money is counted to-day, but decidediy prosper- 
ous when gauged by the earlier standards of wealth in 


ever is 


are 


Each new book increases the sales 


writing. 


this rapid and prodigal country. I dare say that Win- 
ston Churchill made $400,000 on three of his stories. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward’s royalties will range from $50,000 
to $100,000 on every novel she writes. 

Fiction by all odds is the most profitable kind of 
writing. You can figure it out for yourself. It is cus- 
tomary to pay an author twenty per cent. of the selling 
price of his book. An edition of 100,000 copies at $1.50 
each means $30,000 in royalties. Half a million copies, 
and some stories have sold to that number, would give 
the author $150,000. However, no single book sells like 


that nowadays. Six or eight years ago it was different. 


The public has begun to discriminate and the popular 
tuste, if I may use the term, is much improved. More 
and better books are bought than ever before. Never- 


theless. not one in five ought to be bought by anybody. 
MORE WRITERS THE BETTER. 
Publishers are looking for new writers of talent, | ul 
you must remember that a writer may have genius and 
be without talent or the power of expression; perhaps | 
had better say the skill of expression. Genius must be 
the apprentice of drudgery and serve long years at the 
Recently L wrote 


henen before it becomes art, some- 


period—something 
The editor of 


one of our best periodicals sent me a lot of things which 


thins; about the young girls of the 
critical, but not unpatriotic or ungallant. 


he said were written by young American girls. One 


Really, if never had 
had 


dexterity 


Was especially good. was fine. I 


seen it before, but was certain some craftsman 


wrought it out with infinite pains and in the 


which only comes after long servitude to toil, Sure 
enough, Mark Twain had written it six or eight years 


ago. You see what I mean. Skill in letters is slow. A 
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writer may have ideas, but he must be trained before he 
can set them into their proper surroundings, So we hear 
the complaints of amateur genius, of aspiring writers 
who fail to perceive their own imperfect craftsmanship, 
CLEVELAND GETS GOOD PRICES. 

The man who pays out the money told me that he 
gives Grover Cleveland $1,000 apiece for his short ar- 
ticles. In this instance, I suppose, the name of the au- 
thor makes the price. But with due respect to both the 
buyer and the seller in this case, let me say that all such 
transactions pertain to advertising rather than to litera- 
ture. a 

WAKE UP, PHYSICAL EDUCATORS! 

If you want to keep in line with the leaders of 
physical education, better take a tonic,—one grain 
of psychology, two grains of common sense, mixed 
with the knowledge of physical development 
through evolution. 

What are you giving the formal gymnnastic ex- 
ercises for? 

Why not have more games and exercises that 
will keep the body in normal condition? 

We should no longer hear the command: ‘““Toes 
out,” not even in dancing. Can you see the “pro- 
fessor,” eyes flashing and arms waving in the air, 
demanding: “Who dares to trespass on my pro- 
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fession?’” Toeing out is bad posture. It indicates 
a “weak foot” and is due to bad posture and some- 
times to bad shoes. What is the result? Chronic 
fatigue. This then is one of the causes for the 
diseased and nervous children. 

A physician in one of the New England cities 
has made a special study of feet. He gets $5 for 
telling a child not to toe out and the corrective ex- 
ercises, while the gymnastic teachers goes on tell- 
ing the child to toe out. 

The results from the “weak foot” are so serious 
that it would seem as though the corrections for it 
should be immediate. Walking straight must ap- 
peal to everybody as the position of the normal 
child unless forced to do otherwise. 

The factory life is the prevailing life at present, 
and the school may be considered a factory. Thus 
many people are required to stand all day, and 
children are required to sit from five to six hours a 
day. 

The human frame is not adapted yet to the work 
to be done, because of the change in the surround- 
ings from the out-of-door country life of our an- 
cestors to the indoor city life of the modern man or 
woman. Emma G. Olmstead, 

New York University. 


ENGLISH. 


BY EDITH GILES. 


“LORNA DOONE” (Concluded. ) 


From the beginning “Lorna Doone” presents 
some unusual problems, which must be solved 
satisfactorily to the reader’s sense of poetic justice, 
and also in a way that while presenting strongly 
dramatic elements, must keep away from melo- 
drama. 

In the first place the Doones are a band of out- 
laws devastating the country and keeping it in a 
state of perpetual terror and danger. Such a con- 
dition must be broken up, and a leader must arise 
who will have the power and the will to acomplish 
this end. Two other things are necessary. He 
must have a motive strong enough to make his ac- 
complishment complete, and he must have the law 
behind him, in order not to get himself into trouble; 
that is, to bring a reaction upon himself or his 
family and leave the story incomplete. Such a 
hero Blackmore has created in John Ridd. He 
places him among circumstances that surround 
him in every way with means to assist him as the 
instrument of destiny. John Ridd is then, plainly, 
an instrument of destiny; call him the personifica- 
tion of Nemesis or what you will; behind the plot of 
the theme in.the author’s mind lies the great princi- 
ple that is always found in the greatest of litera- 
ture—a power that readjusts human and social re- 
lations when these are so thrown out of harmony 
that they bring sorrow and wrong into the world; 
and that this power selects certain men and women 
who are in some way related to the false condi- 
tions, and makes them, by the force of their char- 
acter and will, compass the restoration or the retri- 
bution assisted or hindered by circumstances and 
accidents. 


One of the Doones killed the father of John 
Ridd. This lays upon John Ridd the responsi- 
bility of bringing justice upon the Doones. But 
he is to be not only the avenger of his personal 
wrong, but the avenger of the wrong suffered by 
the whole surrounding country. For this reason 
his revenge is directed against the Doones in gen- 
eral, and not against the particular hand that slew 
his father. It follows that John Ridd’s story 
must determine the plot of the theme. But 
immediately his story becomes entwined with that 
of Lorna Doone, and coincidently a complication 
arises. 

The love story of John and Lorna is presup- 
posed from their first meeting, and with it a third 
element enters into the story. From the very na- 
ture of John and Lorna’s love there is no question 
about how its course shall run, and what its end 
shall be. Its course must be one of secrecy, of 
complications, and confusions, but its end must 
be success. 

Now as it is presented various difficulties im- 
mediately arise which would seem to make such 
success utterly impossible. First is the natural 
hatred of the family of John Ridd against the 
Doones and John’s responsibility for avenging 
them. It would not satisfy our sense of justice, 
poetic or otherwise, to have John Ridd abandon 
his revenge for his love; nor does Blackmore pro- 
pose to have him rescue her from the robbers’ den 
in true melodramatic style, for that would not be 
true to the greater purpose of the story. Never- 
theless he works the story up to the most crucial 
test of such a crisis, when he makes the counselor 


(Continued on page 74.) 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION. 


A careful reading of the first annual report of the 
industrial commission appointed by the governor 
of Massachusetts will tend to nullify any popular 
criticism that was in germ because of failure to es- 
tablish any new industrial school for boys above 
thirteen years of age. 

The act reads, in part: “The governor, by and 
with the consent of the council, shall appoint a 
commission of five persons, to be known as the 
Commission on Industrial Education, to serve for 
the term of three years, and to receive such com- 
pensation as the governor and council shall ap- 
prove. The said commission on its organization 
shall appoint a secretary to be its executive officer, 
who shall not be a member of the commission. 

“The commission on industrial education shall 
be charged with the duty of extending the investi- 
gation of methods of industrial training and of 
local needs, and it shall advise and aid in the in- 
troduction of industrial education in the independ- 
ent schools, as hereinafter provided; and it shall 
provide for lectures on the importance of 
industrial education and kindred subjects, and 
visit and report upon all special schools 
in which such education is carried on. It 
may initiate and superintend the _ establish- 
ment and maintenance of industrial schools for 
boys and girls in various centres of the common- 
wealth * * * and especially shall the commission 
consider and report at an early day upon the ad- 
visability of establishing one or more technical 
schools or industrial colleges, providing for a three 
or four years’ course for extended tra:ning in the 
working principles of the larger industries of the 
commonwealth.” 

This shows how broad is its scope, and even if it 
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has not sticceeded in establishing such schools as 
are especially desirable, it has done much prelimi- 
nary work. ‘This report with the six special and 
valuable appendices is a notable contribution to the 
study for which the commission was created. The 
summer session at the state college and the estab- 
lishment of a department of education in that in- 
stitution are largely a result. Commissions are 
achievements of no small moment. 


<> a. 4+b+ 
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A LETTER TO A SCHOOL GIRL. 


The Washington Irving high school of New 
York city continues to broaden its field of useful- 
ness in a wonderful way. Its latest mission is the 
getting of girls to attend the high school who 
would not otherwise have done so. The students 
issue a seventy-five-page dainty booklet, 2x3 
inches, with thirty-five full-page original pictures 
illustrative of the school work. The first few 
pages will show the spirit of the booklet. Each 
girl sends a booklet with her card to every girl she 
knows whom she thinks should come to the school. 

“Dear Friend: This is a letter from girls in a 
high school to a girl who we hope will go to a high 
school, too. Every girl ought to. Even one term 
in a high school should make life richer, more 
cheerful, and more beautiful. We should like to 
welcome you to our school family. Think it over 
and talk with your father and mother about it. 

“There are several different courses in our 
school. First, there is the four-years academic 
course. This is the one that prepares you for col- 
lege or the teachers’ training school. A great 
many of us are taking the cotrse, and we are proud 
of the record made in it. If you could look into 
the last annual report of the city superintendent 
of schools you would find that 97 per cent. of our 
graduating class passed the examination to enter 
the training school. 

“Another course is the commercial course, in 
which you may study stenography, typewriting, 
bookkeeping, etc. There is a library assistants 
course, with cataloguing, bookbinding, and various 
kinds of library work. 

“There is a dressmaking course, with sewing, 
draughting, costume design, and millinery. 

“There is a designers course, with still-life, pic- 
ture-study, draperies, illustrating, lettering, and 
design.” 
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CINCINNAT’S DEPARTURE. 


Superintendent F. B. Dyer is a leader in every 
best sense of the term. His latest departure is the 
appointment of a citizen’s committee by the City 
Club, which selected three eminent men who went 
into the matter independently and searchingly. 

They commend the selection of teachers by the 
civil service system inaugurated by Superintend- 
ent Dyer. They say that fully one-quarter of all 
the pupils may be classed as backward—that is, 
too old for the grades in which they are. This is 
being remedied by special attention being devoted 
to them. They commend the separate school for 
truants, which is to be established in September. 
The curriculum of the schools is excellent, “except 
that the character of the curriculum in secondary 
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schools in America is too much 
college entrance requirements.” 

They tell of the great improvement made in the 
condition of schools by building modern houses 
and remodeling old ones, but add that much re- 
mains to be done in this direction in order to make 
all the schools sanitary, well heated, lighted, and 
ventilated, and, most important of all, equipped 
with proper plumbing and toilet facilities. They 
urge that temporary provision be made for filter- 
ing all drinking water in the schools. 

The committee favors the payment of the cost 
of new schools out of tax funds instead of from 
bond issues, and in conclusion, said that they be- 
lieve “that the board of education which the city 
now has is one of the best and most progressive 
with which we have been favored for many years. 
We have not taken into consideration, in connec- 
tion with the board, whether a smaller board might 
not be more efficient.” 


CUT DOWN WEEDS. 

This will be a different world to live in when it 
is weedless, as it will be in civilized communities 
by and by. There are cities now in which they fine 
or even imprison aman who does not keep all 
weeds cut down on his place and in the street ad- 
joining. Most weeds are annual, and come up from 
seed, so that if they never go to seed there will be 
no more weeds. There are weeds in the social, in- 


dustrial, and commercial world that need heroic 
treatment. 


subordinated to 
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IN THE GOOD OLD DAYS. 


Sixty years ago one Massachusetts town reported 
that one-third of the pupils were truants, now one 
per cent. would be considered terrible. 

Seventy years ago there were but fifteen high 
schools, now only thirteen towns do not give chil- 
dren high school privileges. Then $500,000 was 
the value of public school property, now $58,894,- 
000. Then one town sold four schoolhouses at 
public auction at an average of $41.34. Many 
schoolhouses were sold for from $4 to $10 each. 

Then thirty feet of air to a pupil was known; now 
none has less than 215. 

The men teachers had $25.44 a month; now 
$149. Women, $11.38; now $57.07. 

Then in 100 towns there was no uniformity of 
text-books. Now the public pays $708,000 a year 
for free text-books. 

Then the cost per pupil was $2.81; now $24.89. 


Pe SN 
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ROUND TABLE BY MAIL. 


Superintendent Walter R. Siders, Pocatello, 
Idaho, has established a “Round Table by Mail” 
which is a new scheme so far as I know. The plan 
as follows :— 

Each will send to each member all printed mat- 
ter, courses of study, rules and regulations, blanks 
for reports, outlines—whatever explains the meth- 
ods in use in his school. 

Whenever confronted by a perplexing problem 
of management he will send out a list of questions 
or topics, sending addressed stamped envelope for 
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reply. Each member in the Round Table agrees 
to return an answer within a week. 

He will send to all members all new reports, 
forms, etc., whenever they are brought out. 

Whenever he desires to add another name to the 
mailing list he will send the name and address to all 
members, who will add this new name to their list. 
It is supposed that anyone proposed for member- 
ship will be a man of ideas, as able to give as to re- 
ceive. 

Parties making no returns in accordance with the 
agreement will have their names canceled from the 
list, and the Round Table will proceed with the 
membership making such response. 
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NATIONAL WEALTH. 

Our national wealth is believed to be $107,000,- 
000,000. Fifty-five years ago it was but $7,000, 
000,000, or less than one-fifteenth of what it is to- 
day. In ten years we have gained $27,000,000,000, 
or four times as much as the entire wealth in 1850. 
How much have the teachers contributed to the 
training of the boys who have built it up? How 


much of the $107,000,000,000 have they as their 
reward? 
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INCONCEIVABLE. 

In one state in the North there are two men who 
own and run saloons and teach school. They took 
the teachers’ examination, got a good rating, cap- 
tured the trusteeship for their friends, and the posi- 
tions for themselves, They are in the saloon deal- 
ing out drinks in the early morning, in the even- 
ing, and all the vacation. They are not personally 
immoral, and there appears to be no way to de- 
throne them. The hours that the schools are in 
session are not highly profitable in their saloon, at 
least a cheap hired bartender can attend to it all 
with ease. What a situation! 


vv — 


AND NOT DRAW TEMPER. 
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I asked Professor Breckenbridge of the Univer- 


sity of Illinois what he regarded as the greatest of 
industrial discoveries of modern times, and he 
promptly replied: “High speed steel.” It seems 
that they now make steel that will cut metals with 
ease. A steel saw will go through metal at the 
rate of 150 actions a minute and not draw the 
temper. 

Then I went to moralizing—to myself: Who will 
invent a process by which men—and women—and 
children can stand such rapid experiences with 
human nature and not draw the temper? 
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NOBLE PUBLIC SPIRIT. 


Several of the largest bill board advertisers of 
3oston have signed the following agreement :-— 

“We, the undersigned, realize that sign boards 
and poster boards detract very much from the ap- 
pearance, health, and safety of our city and from 
our rural views. We believe this class of advertis- 
ing is not essential to our success. 

“To show our civic pride we hereby agree to 
ahandon advertising in the above manner when our 
present contracts expire.” 
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This is one of the proud minutes in Boston’s life. 
There is civic pride and public decency left in some 
men. This indecent display will be driven out of 
New England at no distant day, and out of every 
self-respecting state in the union as well. 


DEFEAT OF ANTI-CIGARETTE LAW. 


The anti-cigarette law of Illinois is declared un- 
constitutional on short notice. The decision was 
rendered within five hours from the beginning oi 
the hearing thereon. The text of the decision 
contains the following :— 

“The law is unconstitutional because the word 
‘cigarette,’ according to legal decisions and the 
lexicographers, means when used without qualifi- 
cation a cigarette made of tobacco. ‘The act in 
its title purports to be an act to ‘regulate’ the 
manufacture, use, sale, and giving away of ‘ciga- 
rettes,’ and the first section provides that no one 
shall be permitted to manufacture, sell, or give away 
any cigarettes containing tobacco. 

“Hence there is an inconsistency in the conflict 
between the title and the act itself, and under the 
constitution no act can be broader than its title. 
As prohibition is broader than regulation, so the 
act is broader than its title. 

“It was passed under pretense, as its title indi- 
cates, that it was an act to ‘regulate,’ while in fact 
it is an act to prohibit. Such deception in the title 
renders the act unconstitutional.” 
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NOBLE OAKLAND. 


Oakland’s lowest grade teacher’s salary is $780, 
and only those who have taught less than one 
year receive so little. From one to two years, 
$900; from two to five years, $1,020; from five to 
ten, $1,080; from ten to twelve, $1,140; twelve or 
more years, $1,200 for grade work. 











CARLETON. 

There is a village in Michigan named “Carleton” 
in honor of Will Carleton, the poet who has led all 
others in the style of character studies in verse, of 
which “Over the Hill to the Poor House” is per- 
haps the best known. When Will Carleton went 
there on June 27 the occasion was made a universal 
holiday. He is in every way entitled to the honor. 


~~ 
4 4 ? 


Elmer E. Silver has become general manager 
for Massachusetts of the Union Central Life In- 
surance Company of Cincinnati, with headquarters 
at 79 Milk street, Boston. He was one of the best 
known publishers for many years, but for the past 
two years was general agent for New England of 
the Equitable Life Association. His new company 
is one of the best in the country. 


Twice in three years the Auburn, Maine, salary 
schedule has been raised, the last time within a few 
weeks, when all teachers in the service of the city 
ten years or more were given a substantial in- 
crease, and provision made for a.similar increase to 
all other teachers in June, 1908. The good work 
is going on. 

President B. P. Raymond of Wesleyan Univer- 
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sity retires after eighteen yéars of eminently suc- 
cessful service. As in the case of President 


Tucker of Dartmouth, who resigned some months 
since, the strain of the modern college presidency 
impaired his health and made absolute rest indis- 
pensable. 


Hon. F. G. Blair, state superintendent of IIli- 
nois, is making a notably good impression upon 
the educational interests of the state. He had an 
admirable influence in legislation, and he is taking 
in hand the professionalizing of county super- 
vision. He is an educator, first, last, and all the 
time. 

Professor George E. Vincent has been promoted 
from dean of the Junior College of the University 
of Chicago to dean of the faculty of art, literature, 
and science, which places him next to the president 
in rank. He is a great favorite with the educa- 
tional world. 


President Charles W. Dabney of the University 
of Cincinnati comes out vigorously for teaching 
from the Bible in all schools. He says the United 
States has better equipped schools than any other 
nation, but is weakest in moral and ethical train- 
ing. 

In Charles City, Iowa, out of thirty teachers 
there is but one without university, college, or 
normal school training. Is there any other city with 
as good a record as this? Ninety-seven per cent. 
with training in university, college, or normal 
school. 


It appears as though more than twice as many 
teachers are in Europe this summer as ever before. 
From several cities more than 100 teachers have 
gone. Detroit is sending nearly 100. More than 
200 have gone from Chicago. 


Governor Deneen of Illinois has been author- 
ized by the legislature of his state to appoint a 
commission to search the world over for ideas for 
improving the schools of that state. 

Tuberculosis causes one-third of all deaths from 
fifteen to forty-five. Massachusetts has reduced the 
percentage of deaths therefrom one-half in twenty 
years. 

Harvard’s class of ’82 celebrated its silver jubi- 
lee by handing President Eliot for the university 
$100,000. Every class does this and it is no 
burden. 

Miami University, Ohio, is to ask the next 
legislature for $150,000 for the normal department. 
Let the good work go on. 


There are 295 wage-earning occupations for 
women, but 86 per cent. of the women are in eigh- 
teen occupations. 

One-half of the kitchen girls in Massachusetts 
earn more than one-half of the women teachers. 

All honor to Senator Albert J. Beveridge for 
his crusade for a national child labor law. 


Superintendent E. G. Cooley is preparing for a 
fresh war on fraternities in the high schools. 


Report of American Institute of Instruction in 
next issue. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


ORCHARD AND HAYWOOD. 


Interest in the trial of Haywood in Idaho is tak- 
ing many curious forms. The question, “Is 
Orchard telling the truth?’ has completely dis- 
placed the Thaw case from the public mind. A 
distinguished Harvard professor has spent weeks 
in the close study of Orchard and hours in inter- 
views with him, solely in the interest of psy- 
chology; and a leading magazine has begun the 
publication of a serial life of Orchard, which is in 
part at least an autobiography. These are curious 
proceedings in the case of a man who, if his own 
story is true, has on his hands the blood of a score 


of men, more or less; and who has narrated the 


minutest details of his crimes with perfect compo- 
sure and little evidence of emotion. Perhaps the 
Harvard professor is right, for, whatever else 
Orchard may be, he is certainly a curious psy- 
chological problem. 


FILIPINOS AND THE BALLOT. 


It has been assumed all along that the Filipinos 
were hungering for a share in their government, 
and that they ought not to be deprived of politi- 
cal privileges a day longer than was. absolutely 
necessary. With this thought in view, a constitu- 
tion was granted, and elections for a parliamentary 
assembly ordered for July 20. But the registra- 
tion of voters as a preliminary to the election has 
disclosed a singular lack of interest, and the num- 
ber of Filipinos who have enrolled themselves as 
voters is extremely small by comparison with those 
who were entitled to do so. It is not denied that 
the system of government devised is a liberal one, 
nor that it gives as free scope as was practicable to 
the native initiative; but the incident seems to 
teach afresh the old lesson that aptitude for free 
patliamentary institutions is a slow growth among 
people who have been accustomed only to arbi- 
trary rule. 


THE MULTI-MILLIONAIRES. 


Two of our multi-millionaires have been a good 
deal in the public eye recently. One of them, Mr. 
Harriman, succeeded in getting himself arrested 
by persistently disregarding the regulations at the 
Yale-Harvard boat race, and following in his steam 
vacht in the immediate wake of the racing boats. 
His conduct was that of a man who assumed that 
restrictions meant to be binding on people in gen- 
eral had no application to him. The other multi- 
millionaire referred to is Mr. Rockefeller, who has 
been in hiding from the marshals sent to summon 
him to give testimony before the Federal court at 
Chicago. Doubtless the summons was an annoy- 
ance, but even multi-millionaires are not superior 
to legal processes, and it is better that they should 
not assume to be. The spectacle is not an edify- 
ing one. 

OUR STANDING ARMY. 


Some of the more extreme peace advocates are 
“viewing with alarm,” or professing to, the fact that 
the minimum strength of our army has just been 


increased from 62,666 men to 68,951. This is still 
about 31,000 short of the maximum allowed by the 
existing law, which gives the President discretion 
to increase or decrease the strength of the army 
within that limit. But there is no real occasion 
for hysterics in these figures. An army of 69,000 
men for a nation of 90,000,000 people, with far- 
distant island dependencies to govern, is not big 
enough to be a very serious menace to our insti- 
tutions; especially as it is well known that the in- 
crease commented on is simply to provide men to 
garrison the new coast defenses which we are 
slowly constructing of a sort somewhat in propor- 
tion to modern needs. 
CENTRAL AMERICAN POLITICS. 

Conditions in Central America continue much 
disturbed. On the one hand, President Zelaya of 
Nicaragua, who cherishes the dream of a unifica- 
tion of the five republics under one government, 
with himself at the head, and is scheming to realize 
that lofty ideal through wars and revolutions, is 
actively at work in furtherance of his plans. On 
the other hand, President Cabrera of Guatemala 
has added to the troubles of that already suffi- 
ciently harassed republic by ordering the sum- 
mary arrest and trial of 160 Guatemalans. The 
ostensible reason is a conspiracy against himself; 
but apparently the arrests are simply a general 
round-up of his leading political opponents and 
other wealthly and influential men who have re- 
fused to pay him financial tribute. These arrests 
have aroused the diplomatic corps to vigorous 
protests, and if they are followed by wholesale exe- 
cution there is trouble ahead for Cabrera. 

BRITISH MAGNANIMITY, 


The proclamation of a new constitution for the 
Orange River Colony is a new reminder of the 
magnanimity which Great Britain, under the 
Liberal government, is showing to the men who 
but a few years ago were in arms against her. 
The new constitution follows closely along the 
lines of that already conferred upon the Transvaal, 
and in actual operation there; like that instrument, 
it gives no special privileges whatever to the 
British residents, but places Briton and Boer on 
the same political footing. There is to be a legis- 
lative council of eleven members, who, at first, 
are to be nominated by the governor, but later 
will be elective; and an elective legislative assem- 
bly of thirty-eight members. These are to be 
chosen on the basis of manhood white suffrage. 
Dutch and English will be used in the debates; 
and if the two houses fall into disagreement upon 
any measure, their differences will be settled by a 
joint session and a joint vote of both houses, 
which gives the control obviously to the elective 
body by reason of its superior numbers. 

A TIMELY APPEAL. 

Seven Japanese chambers of commerce have 
joined in an address to the principal chambers of 
commerce in the United States, in which they de 


[Continued on page 80.) 
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of the Doones in John’s own home announce the 
fact that Lorna’s father was the murderer of John 
Ridd’s father. This point is the dramatic crisis of 
the story, and presents a situation from which there 
is seemingly no possible escape except that the 
lovers should renounce one another. And at the 
point which Lorna’s story has reached by this time, 
that issue for her own protection is equally im- 
possible. Also, before this point has been reached, 
John Ridd has been made the chosen weapon of 
the law to rid the country of this dangerous people, 
and bring peace and safety to its law-abiding citi- 
zens. 

This complication is solved by Lorna’s story, 
which proceeds from this point along quite a differ- 
ent line. Lorna is discovered to be not a child of 
the Doones, but their prey, kept for ransom and 
revenge, and made the tool of their perfidy for pur- 
poses of their own. At once her story links itself 
to that of John Ridd in a peculiar way. Instead 
of barring her marriage to him, it directly assists it, 
by the fact of his having rescued her from her false 
position, and by making him still more the agent 
of justice against the wrongs of the Doones in gen- 
eral. 

But from the beginning there is another circum- 
stance that would seem to be an impassible barrier 
between John Ridd and Lorna Doone—and that is 
their social inequality. John Ridd is the son of a 
country farmer, and Lorna Doone, even supposing 
she is a Doone, is the child of noble lineage. It is 
a condition that not gratitude nor even love can 
overcome in the eyes of the law and in the social 
construction of the state. And these are things 
that cannot be overlooked in judging the book, 
not settled upon principles purely humane and phil- 
anthropic. 

It is one of Blackmore’s problems to readjust 
these social conditions to the consummation of the 
desired end, and he does so by having John Ridd 
knighted by the king, as a reward for his service 
to the state in exterminating the lawless Doones. 
But it should be plainly noted that before Black- 
more brings about this solution of the story, by the 
course of the events of the romance, he makes it 
plain that the social laws of rank and state which 
separate men into classes are not the highest laws, 
nor the laws to which human life owes its obedi- 
ence. In the perfect love of John for Lorna 
which ennobles him to the rank of worthiness to 
wed her, without leveling her to anything to which 
her nature would be averse, we are made to feel a 
principle of rank not determined by social condi- 
tions; and in the perfect love of Lorna for John we 
are made to feel that she would have lowered her- 
self far more by not marrying, after he has rescued 
her and restored her to her rightful heritage, than 
if she had turned from him to a prince of state 
whose rank was merely a title of birth, not of 
honor. 

Again, one more great problem in the restoration 
of justice must be met and satisfied in the story. 
The Doones, themselves, are an aggrieved clan. 
Their position as a lawless social element is pri- 
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marily not occasioned by themselves, but by their 
banishment from their own rightful and lawful 
social position. Two things then remain to be 
done for them. First, they must suffer the punish- 
ment which they have brought upon their own 
heads for their crimes ; but at the same time, if they 
are merely exterminated, their fastness destroyed, 
and their menace removed, the balance of justice 
on their behalf is not restored. Yet so great is 
their wickedness that such a restoration, if it is to 
be made, can be done only to an absolutely inno- 
cent member of the family. Also, so great has 
been their wickedness, that to leave a single one of 
their malefactors abroad in the land would militate 
forever against social welfare, and against the 
sensibilities of the reader. Therefore, when John 
Ridd’s sweeping revenge finally falls upon them, 
one only is left, little Ensie, grandson of Sir Ensor, 
the one originally wronged, and bearing his name. 
In thé course of events of the story he becomes the 
charge of John Ridd, who through his marriage 
with Lorna is able to restore this child and, through 
him, his family to its rightful story. 

One question more arises. Although it is 
necessary that the solution of all of these problems 
which arise from the situation of the story must be 
solved by Lorna’s connection with it, excepting 
John Ridd’s revenge, how can we be satisfied that 
she should be so brutally forced into her position 
among the Doones and all the suffering that it en- 
tailed for her, merely to work out this solution, 
when she had no connection with them? 

And incidentally, how would the restoration of 
the Doones in little Ensie be justified inJohn Ridd’s 
marriage, when Ensie was in no way allied either 
to Lorna or to John? But Blackmore has satis- 
factorily answered these questions by discovering 
that Sir Ensor Doone was the great uncle, though 
not the grandfather, as he claimed to be, of the 
Lady Lorna Dugal, and so by rightful ties of blood 
all restorations are fully made. 

It is a very interesting exercise to note how the 
secondary stories of Tom Faggus and Annie Ridd, 
of the king’s emissary, Jeremy Stickies, and the 
story of Reuben Huckaback are made steps in the 
development of the larger problems, and how they 
force situations and assist cross purposes to work 
together to the final issue. 

But the greatest interest in the story, that which 
places it among the great romances and the great 
studies of all literature, is the study of the human 
heart in its noblest traits, as seen in the characters 
of John Ridd and Lorna Doone, and incidentally 
in the minor characters. It is really the power of 
love and courage and faith, not as idealisms, but as 
working factors in human life, that gives the ro- 
mance of “Lorna Doone” beauty and sweetness 
and force and depth and truth, and ever beloved. 
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Cincinnati’s men with automobiles, one hundred 
in number, took nearly one thousand poor orphans 
for aride through the parks. Every season de- 
velops some new way to do something for the tn 
fortunates, but there abundant opportunity 
to enlarge this spirit of service. 
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WHAT EACH ONE CAN DO FOR HIS CITY.—( IIL.) 


fOutline arranged by A. BE. Upham for the school 
work of the Elmira reformatory.] 

“One can hardly believe the quantity of good that may 
be done in a city by a single man who will make a busi- 
ness of it.”—Benjamin Franklin. 


PUBLIC DUTIBS. 


1. Voting. A right—A duty. 
Vote honestly. . Vote for the best man. 
Don’t sell your vote. \ 
2. Taxes. 
What they are for. How raised. Pay promptly. 
8. Obey Laws. 
What is law for? 
(a) Laws about speeding in public streets. 
(b) Laws of Health Department. 
(1) Spitting—danger—nastiness. 
(2) Selling poor fruit, meat, ete. 
(8) Obstructing sidewalks, clogging sinks 
and drains, ete. 
(4) Scattering rubbish, papers, tin cans, and 
banana peelings, etc., ete. 
4. Charity. 
(a) Thoughtfulness for others. 
Helping feeble. Giving up seat. 
Sitting up with sick. Kind words to chil- 
dren, ete. 
Giving money. Not to every one who begs, 


but to societies who will do the work 
needed. 


(b) 


PRIVATE DUTIBS. 
1. Cleanliness. 
Bathing. Clothing. Fingernails. Hair. 
2. Manners. 
Table. On street. In company. 
In public places, 
3. Education. 


Every man is responsible for as much knowledge 
as he has an opportunity to get. 
Use night schools. Libraries. 
Reading rooms. Free lectures. 
4. Self Control. 
Eating. Drinking. The safe rule, 
5. Work. Five virtues. 
Industry, punctuality, orderliness, intelligence. 
economy, 
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Oh, the deeds we will do in the days to come 
And the words that we mean to say 
Will lighten the hearts of the sin-sick souls 
But what shall we do to-day? 
Oh, the burdens we'll lift from the hearts of men 
Oh, the tears we will wipe away, 
And the songs we will sing to the faltering ones— 
But what shall we do to-day? 
To-day is the span of our life, no more 
Can we measure or clasp or mould, 
There may be no morrow for us, dear heart, 
No future to use or hold. 
Oh, let us give from our store at dawn, 
Give ’till the gloaming fades away, 
All we may do for the sons of men 
Is the good we can do to-day. 


—Ruth Sterry, in the Bookman. 
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J. F., Missouri: I think the Journal is a_ great 
paper and doing a superior educational work. 
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A WORD ABOUT SUPERINTENDENT GRIMES. 


My Dear Old Friend Winship : — 

SuperintendentZGrimes has passed on. He was near and 
dear to me. We talked schoo! together, and | knew some- 
thing of his head and his heart, and 1 caught glimpses of his 
inner thought and life; such tender, loving ideals, as even he 
could not voice in words. Grimes wasn't his real name. He 
was not an absolutely perfect county superintendent, for instance 
he seemed to believe that to be a teacher is the most glorious 
thing in the world. Kind of stage struck on his own profession, 
for he had taught many years. 

No two leaves on the same tree are alike, and no two school 
superintendents alike. Some are struck on getting the percent- 
ages of children’s ability in school work. Grimessaid he wanted 
most of all to touch the hearts and lives of children, and he 
didn’t know how to reduce it to a percentage. He just wanted 
to inspire children. What is the real value of a noble thought 
figured out in per cent.? 

What would be a fair definition of ‘‘ county superintendent '’? 
Answer: A man or woman who drops unexpectedly into your 
school and shows you how you've missed it. Principally he or 


-she finds fault. Not so with my old friend Grimes. Neither 


did he pour out buckets full of undeserved compliments. Why 
he was just like a tender-hearted surgeon. It was almost a 
pleasure to have him lance your sore. Perhaps he would say 
the copy books were fine, almost equal to the copy books he 
once saw in the Bowditch School, Boston. Of the reading he 
would say : ‘‘l know a school in this county where the reading 
is much better. The teacher procured four or six different 
makes of readers, and every child had a great deal of practice 
in reading. We need to read more, and of greater variety. 
Many and many a child, leaves school so poor a reader that he 
is not prepared to appreciate great literature, let alone using 
encyclopaedias and dictionaries."’ 

The schools used to have the best of fun when Grimes came 
smiling and bowing in, Why, the children used to think ita 
treat to have him come. Some little fellow would say: ‘‘ I'm 
glad you came to-day, Perfesser, let me hitch yer hoss for yer.”’ 

Time after time Grimes had to be voted for, and he used to 
say: ‘‘ Oh, how hard it is to get an office that has honor and 
emolument, or to escape one that has neither.’" There wasa 
dissolute man who remarked one day: ‘‘I'd rather give a 
thousand dollars than have old Grimes elected, but I suppose 
he will be.’’ This fellow had indirectly felt the power of the 
superintendent for social purity. 

My friend used to say that the best compliment he ever had 
was from the man who said, during the political campaign: 
‘Grimes is of no account except for two things —-he can sing 
songs and tell stories." 

Sometimes you would see a little child whispering to the 
teacher, who would say: ‘‘ Mr. Grimes, these children want you 
to tell them a story,"’ or it might be sing asong. Then would 
come some story culled from American history, or one of the 
great hearty songs breathing the greatest and purest sentiments 
of human life. He loved especially to ring the changes with 
speech and song and story on the heroic in our common life. 
Then he would proceed to show the heroism of helpfulness and 
kindness and the nobility of gentleness. Said one teacher : 
‘« He started a genuine revival in my school with his talk and 
illustrative stories, for he made the rough, big fellows see that 
it was heroic to care for and make happy the little fellows. 
They came to believe that it was glorious to have a giant’s 
strength but not to use it like a giant.”’ 

Many a time my friend wrote late at night answering school 
children’s letters. Here they would come, a batch of letters 
from every member of a country school, from the six-year-old 
to the eighth grader, genuine boy and girl letters, some narra- 
tive, some humorous, and some inquisitive, and in answer back 
would go to that school such a fat, long letter, with every 
pupil's name on the envelope in care of the teacher, and that 
letter would be read in every family in the district. Those 
letters were an inspiration for good in every family. 

I cannot now tell you, Winship, al] that 1 would like to tell 
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about my ‘‘super’’ or how he passed over the range of life. 
It may be that his way of superintending will appeal to some 
other school man. 


Yours truly, 
. A Journal Reader. 





STATE OF WASHINGTON. 


Enrollment, 179,994; increase, 18,343. 

Average number of months schools were taught, 6.9. 

Average actual number of days schools were tauglit, 
133.6; increase, 4.1. 

Total number of days’ attendance, 22,711,674; increase, 
8,463,255. 

Number of teachers employed—male, 1,297; increase, 
166. 

Number of teachers employed—female, 4,480; increase, 
836. 

Total number of teachers employed, 5,777; 
1,002. 

Average monthly salary paid male _ teachers, 
increase, $7.62. 

Average monthly salary paid female teachers, $53.50: 
increase, $3.80. 

Number of pupils graduating from eighth grade and 
receiving diplomas, 4,631; increase, 1,154. 

Number of pupils attending private schools, 5,653; in- 
crease, 520. 

Number of pupils enrolled in first grade, 31,181; 
crease, 872. 

In second grade, 22,151; increase, 964. 

In third grade, 23,377; increase, 2,066. 

In fourth grade, 23,951; increase, 996. 

In fifth grade, 22,020; increase, 2,367. 

In sixth grade, 18,556; increase, 2,618. 

In seventh grade, 15,124; increase, 3,266. 

In eighth grade, 11,941; increase, 3,051. 

In all high school grades, 10,919; increase, 3,711. 

Amount apportioned during school year --State funds, 
$1,930,263; increase, $298,053. 

County funds, $118,200; increase, $7,087. 

Amount received from special taxes, $2,276,936; in- 
crease, $628,796. 

From sale of bonds, $616,479; decrease, $296,803. 

I'rom other sources, $217,482; increase, $34,065. 

Total receipts during school year, $6,493,358; increase, 
$874,042. , 

Amount paid for teachers’ wages, $2,545,414; increase, 
$298,752. 

Amount paid for rents, repairs, fuel, etc., $797,452; in- 
crease, $289,376. 

For schoolhouses sites, etc., $909,723; increase, $50,255, 

For interest on bonds, $286,608; increase, $87,256. 

For interest on warrants, $131,612; increase, $27,706. 

Amovnt of all other funds paid out, $260,985; increase, 
$124,980. 

Total amount paid out during 
increase, $923,320. 

Average number 
crease, .525. 

Number of schoo] districts owning reference and other 
beoks, 1,277; increase, 163. 

Average annual salary paid county superintendents, 
$1,038; increase, $68. Average amount paid county 
superintendents as mileage, $262; increase, $46. 

Incidental funds paid for county 
office, $10,887; increase, $3,759. 

Tota! expenses of county 
$59,014; increase, $9,201. 

Number of” union high 
increase, 8, 

Number of private institutions of 
73; inerease, 3. . 


increase, 


$67.86; 


de- 


school year, 5,072,050; 


of mills special tax levied, 5.9; de- 


superintendents 
superintendents offices, 
school districts in state, 3): 


learning in state, 
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Number of districts furnishing free text-books, 386: 
increase, 139. 
Number of log schoolhouses built during year, 9; in- 


crease, 2. 

Number of frame schoolhouses built during year, 167; 
decrease, 12. 

Number of brick schoolhouses built during year, 11. 

Total number of schoolhouses built during year, 187; 
decrease, 10. 

Number of log schoolhouses in state at close of school 
year, 140; decrease, 4. . 

Number of frame schoolhouses in state at close of 
school year, 2,456; increase, 196. 

Number of brick schoolhouses in state at close of 
scLool year, 118; increase, 17, 

Value of schoolhouses and 
crease, $826,279. 


grounds, $9,476,548; in- 


Value of schoo! furniture, $839,424: increase, $100,806 
Value of apparatus, maps, globes, charts, ete., $222, 
532; increase, $308. 


Value of school libraries, including all books, $313.734 
increase, $101,844. 

Total value of all school 
crease, $2,119,227. 


Number of 


property, $10,852,223; in- 


districts Maintaining school at least five 

months during school year, 2,446; increase, 125, 
High schools in state, 178; increase, 46. 
Districts in state not supplied with schoolhouses, 


decrease, 20. 


IT: 
Number of counties in which 
are maintained, 24; increase, 8. 

Number of teachers employed bolding diplomas from 
normal department of state university, 71; decrease, 52. 


teachers’ associations 


Number of teachers employed holding diplomas from 
elementary department of state normal schools, 143; de- 
crease, 28. 

Number of teachers employed holding diplomas from 
advanced course of state normal schools, 253; 
114. 

Number of teachers employed holding first grade certi- 
ficates, 1,349; increase, 242. 

Holding second grade certificates, 2,058; 

Holding third grade certificates, 659; decrease, 45. 

Number of applicants receiving first grade certificates, 
109. 

Number of applicants receiving second grade 
cates, 1,064; decrease, 

Number of applicants receiving 
eates, 816; decrease, 62. 

Total number of applicants receiving 


increase, 


increase, 1°} 


491; increase, 
certifi 
260. 
third grade certifi- 
certificates dur- 
ing year, 2,371; decrease, 213. 

Number of applicants who failed to 
cates, 1,593; 502. 

Number of 
and city superintendents during year. 


112. 


receive certit 
increase, 
granted by ec 
1.071: 


temporary certificates yunty 


increase, 
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GRIT. 


I hate the fellow who sits around 
And knocks the livelong day— 

Who tells of the work he might have 
{f things had come his way. 

But I love the fellow who pushes ahead 
And smiles at his work or play— 
You can wager when things do come 

They will come his way—and stay. 


done; 


around, 


—Edwin C. Ranck. 





“A quest of river grapes, a mocking thrush, 
A wild rose, a rock-loving columbine, 
Salve my worst wounds.” 


—Emerson. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


TRUE AND FALSE DEMOCRACY. By Nicholas Mur- 
ary Butler, president Columbia University. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 111 pp. Price, 
$1.00 net. 

These three addresses are not only the ablest public 
utterances of President Butler, but they present one of 
the most masterful discussions of the hopes and fears 
of the best thinkers, and are most suggestive of the way 
to transfigure fear to hope by educating public opinion 
and the ennobling of all educational activities. An indi- 
cation of the style of the author may be gotten from a 
few sentences: “The difficulties of democracy are the op- 
portunities of education.” “Public sentiment must be 
first interested, then educated.” “The cornerstone of 
democracy is natural inequality, its ideal the selection 
of the most fit.” “Liberty is far more precious than 
equality, and the two are mutually destructive.” 
WAYEESES THE WHITE’ WOLF. By William J. 

Long. Tllustrated by Charles Copeland. Reprinted 

from “Northern Trails.” Subject of the Roosevelt- 

Long controversy. Boston: Ginn & Co. Gold top. 

Square 12m0, Cloth. 190 pp. Price, $1.00 net. 

“Wavyeeses the White Wolf” is the principal subject of 
the Roosevelt-Long controversy. The story originally 
appeared in “Northern Trails,” the most popular of re- 
cent books on outdoor life. It is now reprinted sepa- 
rately for the first time in response to the sudden and 
universal demand for the story, which Mr. Roosevelt has 
so vigorously condemned as containing “wildest improba- 
bilities” and “mathematical impossibilities.” For this 
edition of ““Wayeeses the White Wolf’ Mr. Long has 
written a special preface of some length, which is 
prompted by Mr. Roosevelt’s attack on his veracity. 
This new edition of the story will include the colored 
frontispiece and other full-page and marginal drawings 
by Charles Copeland which made “Northern Trails” 
praised as “the most attractive book of its kind that has 
appeared,” 

WELLCOME’S FHOTOGRAPHIC EXPOSURE REC- 
ORD AND DIARY. 45 Lafayette street, New York 
citv: Burroughs Wellcome & Co. Price, £0 cents. 
This is certainly the most valuable book of informa- 

tion regarding the photographic art that has been put in 
a pocket edition, and besides it has many other desirable 
features. A bare enumeration of what this pocket edi- 
tion contains will be sufficient: Temperature chart; table 
for focussing by scale: customs regulations; development 
by time, machine, tank or stand methods; intensification 
and reduction; toning with gold, platinum, copper, and 
by the sulphide method; ruled pages for recording nee- 
ative exposures; ruled pages for recording positive ex- 
posures: diary for the year; memoranda pages. Expo- 
sures at Home and Abroad: This section constitutes a 
simple but exhaustive treatise on the principles and 
practice of correct exposure at home and abroad, illus- 
trated by an entirely new series of examples. Expo- 
sures in interior work, in telephotography, in copying, 
reducing and enlarging, in contact printing by artificial 
light and for moving objects are dealt with in special 
tables. Plate speed tables: These tables give the speeds 
of over 200 plates and films. They are the fullest pub- 
lished and contain information unobtainable elsewhere; 
monthly light tables giving the relative value of the light 
at all hours of the day and throughout the year; Well- 
come’s exposure calculator (see overleaf). 

A PRACTICAL COURSE IN TOUCH TYPEWRIT- 
ING. Fourth edition, revised and enlarged. By 
Charles E. Smith. 31 Union square, New York City: 
Isaac Pitman & Sons. Price, 50 cents. 

For twenty-live years after the invention of the type- 
writer. operators confined themselves, for the most 
part, to the use of one or two fingers of each hand. This 
was followed by a period in which the use of three and 
even four fingers was advocated. While it was just a 
step from the use of four fingers to the operation of the 
keyboard by the sense of touch, vet it was a step taken 
with fear and trembling. Various text-books on touch 
tynewriting were published. Some possessed real merit. 
but many were merely theories placed upon the market 
for the purpose of catching the pennies while the so- 
called “touch fad” lasted. Nearly all such attempts 
were swallowed up in the oblivion of a first edition. In 
January, 1904, however, the first edition of “A Practical 
Course in Touch Typewriting” made its appearance. It 
was a book born in the elassroom, the result of enthn- 
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siasm, diligence, and a painstaking desire on the part of 
the author to incorporate in his lessons only those ideas 
which were found to be practical and essential. The re- 
sult was a text-book embodying exercises which carried 
the student from the simple to the complex, from the 
known to the unknown, in such a manner that he became 
master of the keyboard almost imperceptibly—found 
himself, in fact, a genuine touch operator without hav- 
ing perceived how it had all been accomplished. That 
such a book should become instantly popular was inevi- 
table. Its sales at once went into the tens of thousands. 
The fourth edition, which has just been published, cou- 
tains several additional pages which embody figure 
drills. letters containing tabulated statements, verses, 
ete. Sania 

A GERMAN GRAMMAR, FOR SCHOOLS AND COL- 

LEGES. By Francis K. Ball, Ph. D., of Phillips Exe- 

ter Academy. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 

244 pp. Price, 90 cents. 

An exceedingly well-arranged and complete gram- 
mar, the product of one who has had favorable opportu- 
nities of knowing what a student really needs in famil- 
iarizing himself with a foreign tongue. Exercises for 
translation accompany the descriptive and explanatory 
matter. A German-English and English-German vocab- 
ulary is also given. The book is sure to be rated as 
among the best of its kind, and may fairly .challenge 
the attention ef instructors in German. 





A BEGINNER’S BOOK IN LATIN. By David Saville 
Muzzey of the Ethical Culture School of New York. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Cloth. 231. pp. 
Price, 75 cents. 

The author seems to be half inclined to apologize for 
presenting another elementary Latin book, when there are 
already so many of a kindred nature. But he need not 
be timid on this score at all, for his work is of a high 
grade, and will certainly commend itself to those who 
are engaged in directing the pupil wisely through his 
earliest acquaintance with the Latin tongue. The au- 
thor has “Caesar” and the mastery of it in sight all 
through the book, and this focusing of interest by the be- 
ginner is probably much the best for him. Part L. deals 
with “Inflection,” Part IL with “Syntax,” and Part III. 
with “Inductive Exercises in Caesar.” 


EXAMINING AND GRADING GRAINS. By Professor 
Thomas L. Lyon of Cornell University and Edward 
G. Montgomery of University of Nebraska. Boston: 
Ginn & Go. 12mo. Cloth. 101 pp. Illustrated. List 
price, 60 cents. 

A laboratory manual for the study of field crops, and 
designed for use by students in agricultural colleges, 
normal schools, and high schools. The ground covered 
by the authors not only includes what is comprised in 
the general term “grain,” but also hay, millet, and other 
fodder grasses. The most precise and valuable informa- 
tion is here given to the products themselves, to the way 
they are graded, how the testing is made and registered 
on score cards, ete. The illustrations are peculiarly apt, 
and add greatly to the value of the text. Blanks are 
also given which the student may fill in as the result of 
his personal observations and examinations. 

MEYER’S DER HEILIGE. Edited and annotated by 
Carl Edgar Eggert, Ph. D., of the University of Michi- 
gan. New York; Henry Holt & Co. Cloth. 215 pp. 
Price, 80 cents. 

“Der Heilige” is perhaps the best “short story” of one 
of the best modern writers of German fiction. The story 
has to do with that famous figure in English history— 
Thomas a Becket of Canterbury, a character that cer- 
tainly gives large scope for the novelist’s fancy. Itis a 
fine bit of writing, and earned for the author great honor 
in learned circles. The book has had great popularity, as 
in twenty-four years it has gone through thirty-nine edi- 
tions. The introduction by the editor and his careful 
but not exhaustive annotations are fine bits of literary 
work. —_— 

FULDA’S DAS VERLONERE PARADIES. Edited by 
Assistant Professor Paul H. Grummann of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. 16mo. Cloth. 194 pp. Price, 45 
cents. 

Ludwig Fulda is a prolific writer in German, of the 
modern school, and in refined diction and the play of 
humor one of the best. The text of this work is a drama, 
in which sociological matters assume prominence, and 
which the student in German will find of considerable 
benefit as a linguistic exercise. Careful but not ex- 
haustive notes are added, and also a full vocabulary. 
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[ear of educational news to be inserted 
under this heading are solicited from schoo) 
authorities in every state in the Union. To be 
a ible, these contributions should be short 


comprehensive. Copy should be received 
by the not later than Friday precedi 
date of issue. i’ me 





MEETINGS TO BE HHLD. 
July 9-12: National Educational As- 
; sociation, Los Angeles, California. 
October 17-19: Vermont State Teacb- 

ers’ Association, Buriington, Vt. 
October 17-19: Northwestern Iowa 
Teachers’ Association, Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa. 
December 26, 27, 28: Montana State 
Teachers’ Association, Missoula. 
December 31-January 1, 2, 8, ’08: 


Colorado State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. 





SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


July 1-October 31: Summer courses 
for foreign students, University of 
Dijon, Dijon, France. 

July 1-August 23: Summer session, 
Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. 
July 1-August 3: Summer term, Unt- 
versity of Maine, Orono, Maine. 
July 1-19: Summer school, New York 

University, New York City. 

July 1-26: Summer session, Interstate 

Normal, Norfolk, Va. 


July 1-August 2: Summer school, 
University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 

July 1-August 9: Summer session, 
Oshkosh State Normal School, Osh- 
kosh, Wis. 

July 1-August 3: Summer school of 
Manual Training and Domestic 
Economy, Bradley Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Peoria, Ill. 


July 1-August 9: Summer school at 
University Heights, New York Uni- 
versity, New York City. 

July 2-August 9: Summer courses, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass. 


July 3-27: Summer school, Connecti- 
eut Agricultural College, Storrs, 
Conn. 

July 4-August 14: Summer session, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
July 5-August 16: Summer school, 
Yale University, New Haven, 

Conn. 


July 5-August 16: Summer school 
Syracuse U niversity, Syracuse, N.Y. 


July 7-August 17: Summer school, 
eater Institute, Chautauqua, 

July 8-August 19: Summer school, 
Whitewater Normal School, White- 
water, Wis. 

July 8-August 17: Summer school, 
University of Pennsylvania, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

July 9-August 17: The summer ses- 
sion of the Columbia University, 
New York City. 

July 9-August 30: 
State Normal 
N. H. 


Summer school, 
school, Plymouth, 





CENTRAL STATES. 


OHIO. 

CINCINNATI. It seems to be up 
to President Dabney of the univer- 
sity, as to whether the board of edu- 
cation takes over the control of the 
Technical. School for the next two 
years until the manual training high 
schools are completed. Supervisor 
Frank H. Ball, of manual training in 
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the public schools, has inspected the 
Technical School and had a talk with 
President Dabney. He reports that 
there would be room enough in the 
Technical School to accommodate 
the pupils of the three high schools if 
all of the rooms and equipment could 
be used, but that President Dabney 
says that he will have to retain the 
drawing-room and one of the shops 
for the classes of the University Bn- 
gineering College. Unless they can 
get the whole Technical School Pro- 
fessor Ball says he will not advise 
the board of education to try to give 
a technical education to the high 
school pupils at present. 

CLEVELAND. J. F. Barker of 
Muskegon, Michigan, is selected as 
principal of the new.technical school 
of this city. 


NEBRASKA. 

FALLS CITY. Richardson County 
Teachers’ Association recently closed 
a three-days’ session. So many teach- 
ers were present they could not find 
accommodations and were forced to 
return to their homes. The eight 
high schools of the county debated 
the subject “Resolved, that Ameri- 
can Municipalities Shall Own 
and Operate Their Public Utilities.” 
Professor George Carrington, county 
superintendent of Nemaha, was pres- 
ent, and Professor Gregg of Peru 
Normal delivered a psychological lec- 
ture. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 





GEORGIA. 

ATHENS. The State Normal 
school has closed the most prosperous 
year in its history. The attendance 
has reached a maximum, The total 


registration during the year has 
reached 568, which makes this the 
largest student body in the state. 


There are twenty-nine members of 
the faculty and forty officers and 
teachers in the institution. Ninety- 
nine counties out of the 145 in Geor- 
gia are represented in the student 
body. There are 124 students at the 
State Normal holding diplomas from 
other institutions in the state and 
other states; there are 166 who have 
had experience in teaching before 
coming here, and there are 186 who 
earned the money with which they 
are paying their expenses through 
the State Normal. The parentage of 
the students here is as follows: Farm- 
ers, 269: merchants, 33; professions, 
48; county and city officials, 13; and 
the remaining scattered through a 
large number of callings. Since the 
establishment of the school thirteen 
years ago there have been 6,496 
teachers to register in its classes. 
There have been 336 graduates dur- 
ing that time. During the first few 
years of the school the graduates 
were few in number, as most of the 
teachers spent only a few weeks here 
at atime. In recent years, however, 
the number of graduates has largely 
increased, ow ,ing to the fact that 
nearly all the teachers now come for 
the full four-years’ course. 


SCUTHWESTERN STATES. 


COLORADO. 
COLORADO SPRINGS. The new 
census makes this a city of 30,000. 
There are 140 teachers. Superintend- 
ent John Dietrich has had his salary 
raised to $3,000 and a re-election for 
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three years. The supervisors’ and 
high school teachers’ salaries have 
been raised $200 each. The city has 
always been in the front rank, edu- 
cationally. 


CALIFORNIA. 


SAN FRANCISCO. Miss Kathe- 
rine M. Ball, art superintendent of the 
city, took a year off because the 
schools were not equipped with con- 
veniences for drawing and has been 
lecturing most acceptably and _ suc- 
cessfully on Japan, ‘““‘The Color Prints 
of Old Japan,” “Japanese Paintings 
and Prints,” “Folk Lore of Old 
Japan,” in the leading cities on the 
Pacific coast. 
_ PASADENA. The city is rejoicing 
in a beautiful new school building, 
which is named the Roosevelt. The 
principal, R. G. Sharp, is leading a 
great movement for city playgrounds 
for school children. Every cham- 
pion of playgrounds deserves public 
commendation. 

SANTA BARBARA. There is to 
be a summer school with normal 
courses in sloyd and in manual train- 
ing for primary and ungraded schools 
from July 15 to August 16, and it is 
hoped that visitors to the N. E. A. 
will take advantage of it by corre- 
sponding with H. A. Adrian, superin- 
tendent of schools of Santa Barbara. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 





WASHINGTON. 

SPOKANE. Superintendent J. A. 
Tormey of this city has been elected 
secretary of the Kootenay River Land 
Company. The company has 9,440 
acres of land in southeastern British 
Columbia, where it is purposed to es- 
tablish a town, also installing a plant 
to irrigate 7,000 acres of the land to 
grow fruit. _Mr. Tormey will con- 
tinue his work as superintendent of 
schools in Spokane, which now have 
an enrollment of more than 15,000. 
Mr. Tormey is one of the most suc- 
cessful school men, financially, in the 
United States. 





The use of the flag to mark a 
schoolhouse which has become _ so 
common in this country is to be 
adopted in England in the Edmonton 
union schools, but with a difference, 


The plan is to hoist the Union Jack 
a quarter of an hour before school 
time, thus incidentally warning lag- 


gards that it is time to quicken their 
steps. Thus patriotism and _ punc- 
tuality are taught at the same _ time, 
English schools, by the way, are 
showing themselves eager to recipro- 
cate in the matter of hospitality. The 
Dover town council, among others, 
has voted to ask for a share of the 
American and Canadian teachers ex- 
pected on a tour of investigation in 
the autumn. 





A husband was being arraigned in 
court in a suit brought by his wife for 
cruelty. “I understand, sir,” said the 
judge. addressing the husband, “that 
one of the indignities you have show- 
ered upon your wife is that you have 
not spoken to her for three vears, Is 
that so?” 


“Tt is, your honor,” answered the 
husband. 

“Well, sir.’ thundered the judge, 
‘why didn’t you speak to her, may I 
ask?’ 


“Simply.” replied the husband, “be- 
cause I didn’t want to interrupt her.” 
—The Bellman. 
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The Educational Outlook in Alabama 


In none of the southern states is 
the outlook for education more prom- 
ising and hopeful than at the present 
time in Alabama, notwithstanding 


the fact that she has had the unen- | 


viable record of being the third state 


in the number of illiterates,—having 
fifteen per cent. of her white popula- 
tion unable to read or write,—of 
having the fewest teachers per thou- 
sand of any of the states, and of ex- 
pending the smallest amount per cap- 
ita for educational purposes. The 
percentage is high, however, com- 
pared with expenditures for other in- 
terests. 

The hopefulness above referred to 
consists iu an increasing interest in 
education which is directed mainly 
in the following lines: (1) the perfec- 
tion of the system; (2) the better 
preparation of teachers; (3) better 
schoolhouses and equipment; (4) an 
increasing desire on the part of rural 
communities to secure good teachers, 
combined with a willingness to pay 
adequately for their services. 

The system is simple, consisting of 
a superintendent of education, a 
county superintendent, a county 
board of education, and _ three 
trustees in each district. The present 
superintendent of education is Harry 
W. Gunnells, whose service as assist- 
ant of the previous incumbent gave 
him opportunity to become = ac- 
quainted with the problems of edu- 
cation in this state. and with the 
best means of solving them. 

sesides the State University at 
Tuscaloosa, and the Medical Collece 
at Mobile, there are eight normal 
schools, five for white and three for 
colored students, nine agricultural 
colleges, an industrial institute for 
girls, an Agricultural College and 
Polytechnic Institute, a School for 
the Deaf, Dumb, and Blind, and 
many minor institutions supported 
partly by the state, besides numerous 
denominational schools. These 
schools play a considerable part in 
the education of the state, and some 
of them take high rank. The cities 
of Mobile, Birmingham, and Mont- 
gomery have exceptionally good 
school systems. 

The state money, derived from the 
usual sources, is distributed to the 
counties according to the school pop- 
ulation of the county. irrespective of 
color. This money is used entirely 
for the payment of teachers’ salaries, 
and in addition each county has the 
right to raise a tax of one mill on the 
dollar for the purpose of prolonging 
the time during which school may be 
held. Thirty-two of the sixty-seven 
counties have already availed them 
selves of this privilege, although the 
law has been in force but a_ short 
time, and it requires a_ three-fifths 
vote of all voting at a regular elec 
tion to carry the measure. 

The scarcity of help, and the ab- 
sence of a strong compulsory educa- 
tion law have worked to hinder the 
progress of the schools in many lo- 
ealities. There has been a strong 
antipathy to a compulsory attendance 
law, but public sentiment is much 
stronger in favor of it than formerly. 
Attendance is compulsory for two 
months. As eighty-two per cent. of 
all the population live in the country, 
and as four-fifths depend upon state 
and county aid. it can be seen that 
there is a close connection between 
the newly awakened interest in the 
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rural comumnities and the generos- 
ity of the last legislature. 

This legislature will go down in 
history as the “educational legisla- 
ture.” In less than an hour, one day, 
it passed bills granting to the cause 
of education more than a million dol- 
lars, and that with less debate than 
formerly attended the granting of a 
few hundred dollars. Besides the 
bills granting money, others were 
passed changing the re-districting 
law which has already done much to 
strengthen the district schools, so 
that it is even more effective than he- 
fore, and granting to districts the 
right to buy books for the use of in- 
digent children. Each county is also 
allowed $1,000 for the building or re- 
pairing of rural schoolhouses. One 
of its provisions is that no _ district 
shall have more than $200, and that 
not till an equal amount has. been 
raised by the district applying for 
it, to be used for the same pur- 
pose. The school term will probably 
be lengthened from five to seven 
months. 

The state has had a uniform sys- 
tem of books for nearly five years, 
and as most of them have proved 
satisfactory, it is thought that they 
will be re-adopted for another term 
of the same length. Great attention 
is heing paid to the industrial educa- 
tion of girls, a feature entirely new 
until recently. The normal schools 
are doing the most for education in 
giving large numbers of young men 
and women the training, the inspira- 
tion. and the professional spirit which 
fit them for their exalted office. 

The awakening in education in Ala- 
bama is but one of many indications 
of progress: and as her material in- 
terests are developed it fs only to be 
expected that her advancement in 
education will keep pace with her 
prosperity. 





— _+o — 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


The retirement of Mrs. Adelia An- 
toinette Field Johnston, from active 
service on the faculty of Oberlin Col- 
lege is an event of great moment in 
the history of the college: for her 
membership in the faculty dates back 
to 1870, and she has thus completed 
a term of service eleven years longer 
than that of any one else now con- 
nected with the institution and 
equaled only five times in the past— 
by Professors Morgan. Dascomb, and 
Churchill, and Presidents Finney and 
Fairchild. Mrs. Johnston in 1850 
came to Oberlin to enter the prepara- 
tory department. She graduated 
from the literary course of Oberlin 
College in 1856. In 1859 she was 
married to James M. Johnston, who 
had graduated from Oberlin in 1858. 


Mrs, Johnston was elected principal 
of the women’s department in 1870, 
a position which she held until 1900, 
although the title was changed to 
dean of the women’s department in 
1894, During all these years Mrs, 
Johnston added teaching to her ad- 
ministrative duties, and in 1890 she 
was appointed professor of mediaeval 
history. In 1900 she. resigned as 
dean of the women’s department in 
order to give her best efforts and her 
entire strength to her professorship. 
Mrs. Johnston was honored with the 
degree of Master of Arts from Hills- 
jale College in 1873 and from Oberlin 
College in 1878, and was made Doc- 
tor of Laws by Western Reserve 
University in 1906. 

The faculty of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College have voted to 
recommend the election of Professor 
W. R. Hart of the Nebraska State 
Normal school as professor of agri- 
cultural education. Professor Hart is 
a man of about fifty years of age and 
is considered one of the strongest 
men in the educational work in Ne- 
braska. He spent his boyhood on an 
Iowa farm and received his educa- 
tion in Iowa Wesleyan University, 
lowa State Law School, and the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. He had his 
Master's degree from the latter named 
institution. He has had teaching ex- 
perience in country schools and also 
in high school and normal and college 
work. He is a member of all the 
educational associations in Nebraska, 
has contributed numerous educational 
articles, and written several mono- 
graphs on educational topics. The 
department to which Professor Hart 
has been called is an entirely new 
one at the Agricultural College and 
is a very important departure. Pro- 
fessor Hart will be expected to make 
a thorough study of all phases of ag- 
ricultural education and to be of es- 
pecial help to the teachers, principals, 
and superintendents of the state in 
introducing agriculture into the ele- 
mentary schools and high schools, 
and in the establishment of agricul- 
tural high schools. The summer 
school of agriculture, to be held for 
the first time during the coming 
summer, promises to be a great suc- 
cess, and is to be part of the work of 
this department of agricultural edu- 
eation. It is believed that the Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural College is the 
first institution in the United States 
to organize this work on so broad a 
foundation, although many other col- 
leges have introduced various phases 
of instruction for those desiring to 
teach agriculture. 

Professor F. Kohlhagen of the 
Rhode Island School of Design has re- 
cently delivered in Manning hall, 
Brown University, an _ illustrated 
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lecture on “The Evolution of the 
German Arts and Crafts.” The 
lecture was in German and was 
one of a series given this year by the 
department of Germanic languages 
and literature at Brown University. 

A new instructor in mathematics, 
ad. H. Conover, has been appointed 
to begin work at Brown next Septem- 
ber. Mr. Conover is a graduate of 
Rutgers College and takes his Ph. D. 
at Yale this year. He has taught 
five years, first at the Hotchkiss 
school and later at the Sheffield Sci- 
entific school, and he is a member of 
Phi Beta Kappa and of Sigma Xi. 

The Brown Chapter of Beta Theta 
Pi will erect a fraternity house on 
the corner of George and Prospect 
streets, just off the campus. Plans 
have already been drawn up, and it 
is proposed to build at once. 

Doctor Marvel has secured Hugh 
C. MeGrath of Boston to coach the 
Brown track team for the rest of the 
season. As Mr. McGrath has been 
very successful in his work at Boston 
it is expected that he will develop 
here an all-around team, although it 
is now rather late in the season. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The special features of the American 
Monthly Review of Reviews for July are 
an illustrated account of the recent de- 
velopment of the rubber industry, by 
William M. Ivins of New York; a timely 
summing-up of ‘‘ The Case of San Fran- 
cisco,’’ by former Mayor James D. 
Phelan; a careful survey of the crop 
situation throughout the world, with 
especial reference to American wheat and 
corn; a brief study and interpretation of 
the present tariff-reform movement in this 
country, by William H. Corwine; an 
illuminating article by C. M. Harger, set- 
ting forth the new attitude of the Middle 
West towards Wall Street; an interesting 
resume of the systematic efforts now made 
in the South to minister to the needs of 
the Confederate veterans, by William H. 
Glasson; aterse but comprehensive illus- 
trated summary of Central America’s 
resources, by Director John Barrett of the 
Bureau of American Republics; and an 
enlightening description of present-day 
conditions in ‘‘ Morocco, the Derelict of 
Diplomacy,’’ by W. G. Fitz-Gerald. The 
editorial department, ‘The Progress of 
the World,’” treats of most of the impor- 
tant happenings of the month at home 
and abroad. 





THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(Continued from page 73.) 





plore the recent manifestations of anti- 
Japanese feeling in this country, call 
attention to the irritation occasioned 
thereby among their countrymen, and 
urge the necessity of concerted effort 
on the part of American business men 
to check these demonstrations before 
they have inflicted serious damage 
upon the commerce between the two 
countries. This appeal is timely and 
it cannot be acted upon too soon by 
the bodies to which it is addressed. 
The hoodlums and the irresponsible 
local authorities at,San Francisco have 
it in their power to inflict grave in- 
jury on our growing trade with Japan, 
if not actually to embroil the two 
countries in war, and they seem dis- 
posed to make a reckless use of their 
power. There is already a movement 
in Japan fora boycott of American 
goods by way of retaliation. 


THE CLEMENCEAU MINISTRY. 


The Clemenceau ministry in France 
seems to have a charmed life. Pre- 
vious ministries have been toppled 
over by trifles, but M. Clemenceau has 
faced one domestic crisis after another 
without losing his control. It has 
been the irony of his fate to be com- 
pelled to antagonize his natural allies 
and to run counter to what might 
have been supposed to be his own 
convictions in putting down labor- 
strikes, military mutinies, and the 
winegrowers’ revolt. But he has acted 
resolutely on the side of law and order 
regardless of previous affiliations and 
sympathies; and we see in him one of 
the most striking illustrations of the 
sobering effect of power. His use of 
soldiers in curbing the wine-growers 
precipitated upon him a vehement 
attack by the Socialists, and twenty 
different interpellations were made 
against him in the Assembly, but he 
again came off triumphant, with a 
margin of 120 votes. 


a 
> 


Lord John Russell was not tactful. 
On one occasion he took the Duchess 
of Inverness down to dinner, and, 
after he had sat down for a minute, 
he jumped up and went to the oppo- 
site side of the table and sat by the 
Duchess of St. Albans, His wife 
asked him afterward why he had 
done it. He said, “I should have been 





ill if I had sat with my back to that 
great fire.” 

“I hope,” said Lady John, “you 
gave your reason to the Duchess of 
Inverness,” 

“No,” he said, “I didn’t; but I told 
the Duchess of St. Albans!’ 


—_—_—_-@. ——— ——_ 
Alaska Division of the Bureau 01 
Education. 


On April 1, 1907, Harlon Upde- 
graff of New York was appointed 
Alaskan assistant to the Commissioner 
of Education, at a salary of $2,400 per 
annum, and on May 1, 1907, he was de- 
signed as chief of the Alaska division 
at a salary of $2,500 per annum. Mr. 
U pdegraff was born in Iowa in 1874, 
graduated from Cornell College, lowa, 
in 1294, received the degree of A. M. 
from Columbia University, New York 
city, in 1898, and has nearly completed 
the requirements for the Ph.D. degree. 
He has been principaland superiutend- 
ent of public schools in Iowa, princi- 
pal of the Girls’ Latin School, BRalti- 
more, Maryland, and was for two vears 
assistant in philosophy and education 
in Columbia University. Mr. Upde- 
graff left Washington in the early part 
of June on a tour of inspection of the 
schools and reindeer stations in Alaska. 

Dr. Sheldon Jackson, who was ap- 
pointed general agent of education 
in Alaska in 1885, retains his title and 
position as a member of the Alaska 
division with duties in the bureau at 
Washington. 


oumtien 
> 





The biographer of Rey. S. C. Ma- 
lan relates that a dishonest gardener 
had received notice of discharge, and, 
after an unsuccessful attempt to vin- 
dicate his character by plausible plat- 
itudes, said mournfully to the vicar, 
“Ah sir! you will miss me before I be 
gone half an hour!” 

“T shan’t mind that,” answered Mr. 
Malan, cheerfully, “if I don’t miss 
anything else!” 


> 


Little Johnnie, having in his posses- 
sion a couple of bantam hens, which 
laid very small eggs, suddenly hit on 
a plan. Going the next morning to 
the fowl-run, Johnnie’s father was 
surprised to find an ostrich egg tied 
to one of the beams, and above it a 
card, with the words, “Keep your eye 
on this and do your best.” 











— ven 
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National Educational Association. 


The executive committee of the Na- 
tional Educational Association is au- 
thorized to announce the following 
railway rates, arrangements, and 
programs for the fiftieth anniversary 
convention to be held in Los Angeles, 
California, July 8-12, inclusive. 

Railroad rate: One lowest normal 
first-class limited one-fare rate plus 
the N. E. A. membership fee ($2.00) 
for round-trip tickets from all points 
west of Duluth, St. Paul, Chicago, 
Peoria, St. Louis, Memphis, and New 
Orleans. This rate will permit going 
by one direct line and returning by 
another without extra charge except 
that if the trip is made one way 
through Portland, Oregon, via either 
the Shasta route or the San Francisco 
and Portland Steamship Company, an 
arbitrary of $12.50 is added. 

The round-trip rate (including 
membership fee) will be as follows:— 

Via Direct Via Port’d. 


Lines. One Way. 
From Chicago.......$64.50....$77.00 
From Memphis ..... 61.15.... 73.63 
From St. Paul...... 61.90.... 74.40 
From St. Louis...... 59.50.... 72.00 


Frow New Orleans.. 59.50.... 72.00 
From Missouri River 
SOMME 6 ssssccen 52.00.... 64.50 

Dates of sale: From Trans-Conti- 
nental gateways and from points east 
of but not including Colorado com- 
mon points (Cheyenne to ‘Trinidad, 
inclusive), and east of El Paso and 
Dalhart, June 22 to July 5, 1907. 

From Colorado common points 
(Cheyenne to ‘Trinidad, inclusive), 
and west thereof, and from El] Paso, 
Dalhart, and west thereof, June 23 to 
July 6, 1907. 

From points east of Chicago, St. 
Louis, Memphis, and New Orleans 
the dates of sale will be sufficiently 
earlier than those announced above 
to enable passengers to reach those 
gateways on June 22 to July 5, 1907, 
(inclusive). 

Return limit: The return limit on 
all tickets will be September 15, 1907. 

Stop-overs: Stop-overs will be al- 
lowed both on the going and return- 
ing trips at all points west of Chi- 
eago, St. Louis, Memphis, and New 
Orleans. To secure stop-overs appli- 
cation should be made to the train 
conductor before the ticket coupon 
covering that part of the journey is 
removed. At certain points, speci- 
fied in the ticket contract, tickets 
must be deposited with the joint 
agent at the stop-over point. Passen- 
ger conductors will furnish ticket 
holders with all information govern- 
ing these regulations. 

The going trip must begin on date 
of sale and must be continuous up to 
and including the stop-over points 
named above. 

Validation of tickets for return: 
Both San Francisco and Los Angeles 
are made terminal points for the go- 
ing trip. All tickets must be vali- 
dated for return from one or the 
other of these points, according as 
ticket may read by the joint agent 
appointed for that purpose. 


General Information. 
RECEPTION. 


All trains entering Los Angeles 
will be met by members of the re- 
ception committee and the excursion- 
ists conducted to the general infor- 
mation bureau, and the official N. EB, 
A. headquarters, where they will reg- 
ister and, if they have not already 
made hotel reservations, will be as- 


CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT. 








Advertisements measuring four lines (twenty-four words) $1 each in 
sertion. Each additional line 25 cents. 


Copy for this department must reach us one week previous to date of 


publication. 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


MONEY IN COMMERCIAL ART. 
Ambitious young men and women 
should send for my booklet “A New 
Door to Success,” which gives full 
details of my method of teaching 
drawing. A full year’s practical art 
instruction for $30.00. Grant Hamil- 
ton Studio, Suite 719 Flatiron Bldg., 
New York. 








HELP WANTED. 


TEACHER. State Normal school 
in the South wants teacher of Eng- 
lish grammar who can coach in ath- 
letics and direct physical training. 
Salary $1,000. Suite 144, 305 Broad- 
way, N. Y. 





A WOMAN TEACHER from Ohio 
who is to be in Lowell for the sum- 
mer would like office work or tutor- 
ing for a few hours each day. Isa 
college graduate. Address V—L, 
care of Journal of Education. 





TEACHERS and students earn money 

during vacation soliciting orders for 
‘‘Nearest the Pole” by Commander 
Peary. C. W. Cary, Y. M. C. A. 
Building, Portland, Maine. 





TO LET. 
HOUSE TO LET for the summer 


months. Address, Journal of Educa- 
tion, Boston. 


A FURNISHED HOUSE. Com- 
plete and modern in all appointments, 
within two miles of Boston and Har- 
vard, near street cars and yet in 
quiet neighborhood, will be available 
for a group of teachers at a low price, 
Apply “Summer Rent,” care Jour- 
nal of Education. 








AGENCIES will find this new de- 
partment a useful one for their busi- 
ness. Address, Journal ef Educa- 
tion, Boston. 


FURNISHED HOUSE 
All conveniences, near Boston 


(steam or trolley) to let for the summer. One 
acre of land, beautiful trees, fine neighbor- 
hood, quiet, restful. Address: 


WM. F. JARVIS, Waltham, Mase. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR INDIGESTION, Dyspepsia, 
Heartburn, Sour Stomach, Digestive 
Tablets have no superior. They are 
sure to relieve and cure. Fifty cents 
a box. Sent postpaid. Address J. 
F. W., care Journal of BHducation, 
Boston, Mass. , 


TEACHERS wishing the best of 
camp life in New Hampshire with ex 
tra good board, through July for $6.50 
a week, in August at slight increase 
in price, apply to L. L. W—, 74 Per- 
kins street, Somerville, Mass. 





COME TO CAMP INGLEVIEW on 
Lake Winnipesaukee for your vacation. 
Low rates and special attractions for 
teachers. Refer by permission to A. 
E. Winship, 29-A Beacon street, C. W. 
Haley, Milford. Apply to Mrs. W. A. 
Phipps, Hopkinton, Mass. 


AT THE COVE, Friendship, Me. 
There you can live the simple, restful 
life; can get back close to nature; 
can dream away the golden days of 
summer; can forget that you were 
ever tired or worn out; and can re- 
joice in the very gladness of living. 
Nature has done her part; nothing 
has been overlooked or omitted. For 
the other part, there is wholesome 
home-cooking—plenty of it; fresh 
berries, vegetables, milk, butter, eggs, 
and fish; and good beds. Write to 
Miss Mary A. Lawry, Somerville, 
Mass. 











A Sweeping Victory for 


ISAAC PITMAN 
SHORTHAND 


Speed with Accuracy again Triumphant 


At the great International Contest for 
SPEED and ACCURACY in shorthand writ- 
ing, held at Boston, March 30, 1907, under the 
auspices of the Eastern Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Association, Miss Nellie M. Wood (Isaac 
Pitman writer) carried off the Eagan Inter 
national Cup, and Sidney H. Godfrey (Isaac 
Pitman writer) again won the Miner Gold 
Medal. 

Send for copy of *‘ Pitman’s Journal” con- 
taining a full report of above contest 


ISAAC PITMAN &SONS 31 Union Sq., N.Y 





signed accommodations. It is earn- 
estly requested that all will register 
immediately upon their arrival in or- 
der that their friends may know of 
their presence in the city. It is not 
expected that accommodations will 
be assigned to any persons who are 
not registered as members of the N. 
BR. A. At the information bureau 
will be found the representatives of 
the commercial bodies from all over 
the state, who will gladly give any 
information desired regarding their 
locality. The local committee advise 
that accommodations be secured in 
advance as far as possible. In ap- 
plying for accommodations, the num- 
ber and sex of the members of the 


party, desired grouping of same in 
rooms, and prices they are willing to 
pay, should be definitely stated. Ad- 
dress all correspondence to Frank 
Wiggins, secretary executive commit- 
tee, Los Angeles, Cal. 


en 
? 


“Willie,” said the minister, 
“Now tell me if you can 

What kind of marks you got at school 
Last week, my little man.” 





“Well, some of em,” the boy replied, 
“Wus red, but they wus few; 
The most of them I got last week 
Wus simply black an’ blue.” 
—Denver Post. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 





A. G. FISHER 


FISHE 


imam AGENCY 


Excellent facilities for placing eee er ya Peter the US. 19 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies Po5"?% 


New York, age eer Ave. Minneapolis, o Genoese. Bldg. Portland, Ore., 1200 Williams Ave. 


Denver, Col., 


ve. . 
Chicago, 203 eae Kvaeen: Spokane, Wak, 


1., 415 Studio Bid 
Congas 5 Bldg. Berkeley, Ca % dg 


313 ery Bk. Los Angeles, Gal., 238 Douglas 





For Results 


wn eal» EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE ‘s"e 


Send for manual with Five Deductions from Ten Years’ Experience 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY “ 


A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors 
2-A Beacon Street, Boston 


Send for Ageney Manual, mentioning this publication. 





™ TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 eeyisten St 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. 


Correspondence invited. 





mE SCIENCE ouatanch x 


Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
General, Technical, and Practical Educators 





LARK CHICAGO, 17 E 


VAN BUREN ST 


17TH YEAR 


"THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEW YORK 





BOISE, |IDAHO 





WRITE U 


WHEN YOU NEED A TEACHER 
WHEN YOU NEED A POSITION 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
TEACHERS AGENCY 














FP. H. CLARK, Mgr. 1725 Stout Street, DENVER, COLO. 
Some New Books. 

Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
The Italian Lakes .........--seesseceeececeeees Mc Crackan  L, C. Page & Co., Boston $2.00 
The Rome EXxpress..........--- ses -eeseceeeee . Griffiths “ “ “ “ 1.25 
Prisoners of Fortune..........-: ssc ceeeeecees Smith Oy apt “ “ 150 
Half Hours with Mammals........ ----.+++++: Holder American Book Co.,N.Y. — .60 
The Gothic Quest. ........e-e see eeesceceeeeees Cram Baker & Taylor Co., “ [229 
Beatrix of Clare.........-. ssc ccsercerenee cess Scott ¢. B. Lippincott Co., Phila. —~ | 
The Country House........-.-.--e+ cece seen neces Galsworthy . P. Putnam’s Sons, N. a . 1.50 
Wayeeses the White 5 eer ree eee Long Ginn &C 0. di 
Folk ways..... +... 20. cece eccecsee see ceeeseeeees Sumner “ 3.00 
True and False Democracy against sinc eb. gonn tonees Butler The Macmillan Co., “ 1.10 
The Flower of Old Japan....... ---+---++++++- Noyes “ “ “ “ 1:25 
The Long Road.........-0+....eeee +e “é Oxenham “ “ “ ‘“ $150 
Ancient Society.......... Morgan Henry Holt & Co., rT 1.50 
The Stoic Creed.........-se--eeeee: Davidson Chas. Scribner’s Sons ‘“ 1.75 
The Citizen’s Part in Government Root ea Ti. “ “ 100 
The Evolution of Life ...........----eeeeeeeees Bastien E. P. Dutton & O6.: “ 2 50 
The Historic Thames ............-++e++e+ 0000s Belloc ~: “ 660 
The History of England .........--++e++-+++-+: Montague Satlieeie: Green & Co., “ as 
Traditions and Beliefs of Ancient Israel...... Cheyne Adam & Charles Black, , ps 
The Sportsman’s Primer ............--+++++++ Cromwell Outing Pub. Co,., N -¥. ye 


Comedy of Life..-. 2... ---.. 2 0c cree cree ceen eres 


—_— Life Pub. Co., 2.00 








Educational Institutions 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 








Ss. NORMAL SC SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER. 


sexes. For catalogue, 
address the Principal, A. G. BoypEn, A. M. 





STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, MA8s8, 

women only. Especial attention is 
called to the new course of Household Arts. 
For eatalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
Prineipal. 





STE he NORMAL L SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
xes. For catalogues address 
Principal, J. ASBURY PITMAN. 





TATE HORBAL AL SCHOOL, Frrcousura, Mass. 
es. For catalogues address 
is G. THompson, Principal. 


Recently two gentlemen, driving in 
a wagonette, were smoking, when a 
spark falling from one of their cigars 
set fire to some straw at the bottom 
of the carriage. The flames soon 
drove them from their seats; and, 
while they were extinguishing the 
fire, a countryman, who had for some 
time been following them on horse- 
back, alighted to assist them. 

“IT have been watching the smoke 
for some time,” said he. 

“Why, then, did you not give us 
notice?” asked the astonished trav- 
elers. 

“Well,” responded the man, “there 
are so many new-fangled notions 
nowadays, I thought you were going 
by steam.”—Boston Herald. 


The Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal, published by D. C. Heath & 
Co., has printed in recent numbers 
the following articles of interest to 
educators :— 


“Supervisory Nurses for the Bos- 
ton Public Schools.”—Hditorial. 

“The Education of Defectives,”— 
Editorial. 

“Medical Inspection of Schools,’— 
Editorial. 

“The Medical Inspection of 
Schools,” by Dr. R. W. Lovett. 

“Instruction in the Physiology and 
Hygiene of the Sex; Its Practicabil- 
ity, as Demonstrated in Several Pub- 
lic Schools,” by Helen C. Putnam, 
chairman of the committee to investi- 
gate the teaching of hygiene in pub- 
lic schools, of the American Academy 
of Medicine. 

“The Science of Education.’—Edi- 
torial. 

“Medical Aspect of 
Preparatory Schools,” 
Blake. 

“Physical Training for Girls in the 
Brookline High School,” by Dr. Wal- 
ter Channing. 

“The Child and the Publie School 
Curriculum,” by Dr. Thomas F. Har- 
rington. 

“A Report on the Examination of 
the Eyes of 420 School Children of 
the Town of Brookline,” by Dr. Rob- 
ert G. Loring. 

“Examination of the Teeth of the 
Children in the Public Schools, with 
,a Report upon the Examination of 
| 700 Children of the Pierce Grammar 
| Sehool. Brookline,’ by Dr. William 
| H. Potter. 
| “Physical Training in Boston Pub- 
| lie Schools.” by Supervisor James B. 
| Fitzgerald. 

“Medical Supervision versus Medi- 
eal Inspection of Public Schools,” by 

| Thomas F. Harrington, M. D. 

“The Physical Welfare of the Pub- 
| lie School Children,” by George S. C. 
| Badger, M. D. 

“School Hygiene,’ by S. H. Dur- 
| gin, M. D., chairman Boston board of 
health. 

In the notable progress made in the 
| physical care and development of 
| school children the loyal and intelli- 
| gent support of the medical profes- 
sion has been no small factor, and de- 
serves of all educators most grateful 
acknowledgment. 


Athletics in 
by Dr. John P. 





7’ 
— 





THE SUNNY SIDE. 
In the days of wintry weather 
When the ice can’t be denied, 
It is well to do your walking 
On the sunny side. 


In the midst of daily hardships 
When your cares are multiplied, 
It is well to keep the picture 
Of the sunny side. 





| 
|In the days of grief and trouble 
When your heart is sorely tried, 
It is well to keep a-thinking, 
“There’s a sunny side!” 
—Susie M. Best, in the Designer. 





> 


Uncle Reuben was taking his first 
ocean voyage down to Florida. 

“Did you sleep well, uncle?” they 
asked him after the first night out. 

“Not perticler,” he replied. “Them 
bustles ye hev t’ tie under yer arms 
kinda keeps a feller from restin’.”— 
Selected. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. | 


KEITH’S. 


One of the best bills ever given at Keith's 
during a summer season will hold the 


boards next week. Keller and Paul's 
spectacular production, ‘‘In Morocco,” is | 
very much of a novelty. As its title ind 





cates, Moorish people and customs are 
what it pictures. A troupe of Moorish 


dancing girls and acrobats, together with 
a platoon of Zouaves, make up the com 


pany. The finish shows some really re 
markable military evolution 
Bessie Wynn, who made a great hit i 


‘‘Babes in Toyland,’’ is to make her first 
Boston appearance in vaudeville. She is 
one of the handsomest women on the 





i does a most attractive spscialty. 
the big events will bs the appear- 
ance of Tom Nawn end company after an 
efouryzars. ‘Pat andthe 
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Professor Adam Hendershott, tray 
eling on a trolley-line to call upon a 
friend, asked the conductor to trans 
fer him at a certain point. Soon 
afterward the car stopped, and he 
Was surprised to see outside the very 
friend he was seeking. He started to 
leave the car, but the conductor said 
brusquely, “You can’t change for your 
car here!’ The professor passed him, 
taking no notice 

“Can't change cars, here, I tell 
vou!’ snapped the conductor again. 
Professor Hendershott, deep in con 
versation with his friend, merely 
waved his hand to signify that the 
ar might go on without him, 

“Here, you old jay!” cried the man 
With the brass buttons, angrily, “don't 


I tell you that you can’t change cars 
t this station?” 
The good old) professor answered 
vith severity, “But I can change my 
nd at this station, can’t 17°—Ex 
change 
* 





FOR OVER SIXTY YEARS 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup hs 


been used by mothers for children 
while teething with perfect success. 
It softens the gums, allays the pain, 
cures wind colic and is the best rem- 
edy for diarrhoea. Sold by drug- 
gists everywhere. Guaranteed under 
the Food and Drugs Act June 30, 
1906. Serial number 1098. 


A TEACHER’S ENROLLMENT FEE 


isequivalent to INSURANCE. No need of 
worrying about a position if you can teach suc 
cessfully, when you are enrolled at The Scher- 
merhorn Teacher's Agency. 353 Fifth 
ve., corner 34th St.. New York. Telephone, 
3688 Madison Sq. Estab. 1855. Write for Circular F. } 
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SIRABLE as some Teachers’ Agency work 1s, good agencies suffer becaute there are £0 
DE many irresponsible agencies that infoim multitudes of teachers of 1ea] or sup- 
posed vacancies. Employers should distinguish between recommendation and notification 
agencies. In 1899 Col.Fowler of the Kentucky Military Institute engaged two teachers thicvgh 
us, and was so surprised to get only recommendations of suitable candidatcs that be Las ap- 
plied tous every year since ; this month he AGENC President Teekel of the Union Springs 
has engaged three teachers through this Board of Education came in last week ior 
three teachers, ‘‘ 1 am disposed to leave this matter entirely in your hands,” he said. Within 
two hours three teachers in three different counties were e: gaged by long distance tele phone, 
and he went home assured that the places were well filled.as those he has entrusted to 
us in the past have been. This is the sort of work this agency is particularly WORK 
qualified to do and noted for doing. Try our y eae 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 





TEACHERS’ 
lo Vn Cae ae i Ou 6 
ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 CHICAGO 


BREWER 








Ses ’ 7 introduces to Colleges 
MERICAN = = TEACHERS AGENCY Schools, and Fami ies 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 

esses, for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call om or 


address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager - - 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
LARGE CLIENTAGE, result of twenty-two years’ experience. Fositions filled in 28 State 
Universities,in 90 per cent. of all the Colleges, 200 in State Normal Schools, over 5,((0 in Scecord 
ary and Public Schools. Get inline now for SEPTEMBER VACANCIES, Year Bcok frce. 





T Pratt Teachers’ A barren 
gency New York 

Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, publie 

and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. Prarr, Manager. 





PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 


High, Preparatory and Norn al Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach scme approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month. For further 
information,address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 

101 Market St., * arrisburg, Pa., 1643 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥ 








SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
Henry Sabin 1907, 14th Serson Elbridge H. Sabin 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in Iowa, and in Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 


Manhattan Building. Drs Moines, Iowa, 





For Teachers of any subject who can also coach 


athletic teams, or specialists in Physical Training 
and Athletics, write us Instructois wanted for PH Y SICAL 
best schools and universities $600 to $3,000 yearly. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING TEACHERS’ BUREAU, DIRECTORS 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


LOS ANGELES. One Fee for Two Offices 


rhe great Agency of the West, established 1839 Normal and College graduates wanted 










ATHLETIC 
COACHES 
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every part of the country. 
+ J 
Teachers 29-A Beacon St... . 
Agency Mw e FEA. 
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Boston, Mass. 


Long distance Telephone 
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A NEW IDEA! A NEW FIELD! A NEW BOOK! 


A Reader for School and Home! 


THE RAILROAD IN EDUCATION 


— oR— 


What Steam and Steel, Science and Skill have done for the World 


A New Edition, Illustrated, Covering the Space between Hero’s 
Eolipile, 130 years B. C., and the Most Palatial Train drawn by the 
Latest Twentieth Century Engine, is Now Offered to the Public. 


WHAT EDUCATORS HAVE TO SAY OF THE BOOK 





**I hold substantially the same views that you do regarding the 
great importance of the railroad as a factor for American civiliza- 
tion.”’—U. S. Com. EDUCATION, HARRIS. 


“It is certainly an interesting and useful book.’’— PRESIDENT 
ELioT, HARVARD. 

“a aga strongly with you in your efforts to have the atten- 
tion of the pupils everywhere over the land early drawn to this omni- 
present interest of society.”’-— PROFESSOR SMITH, U. OF Va. 


‘*T have read every line of it, finding both pleasure and profit in the 
reading.’’— PROFESSOR HARPER, U. OF TEXAS 


‘*IT only wish it were read by millions. It would correct many pop 
ular mistakes and dissipate many popular errors.’’— ARCHBISHOP 
[RELAND, ST. PAUL. 


**It is chock full of information from title to tinis.”,—SuPERINTEN 
DENT GREENWOOD. 


“I wish it might fall into the hands of every school boy and girl in 
California.”’— STATE SUPERINTENDENT KIRK. 

“The book is evidently one of unusual interest.’”-— CHANCELLOR 
FULTON, U. oF MIss. 


**You have opened up a new field in education.’ 


’— STATE SUPER- 
INTENDENT CARRINGTON, MO. 


** Pupils like it because it deals with the greatest force of modern 
- times; they instinctively like anything that moves ’’— SUPERINTEN- 
DENT PHILLIPS, ALA. 

By mail, 35c, 50c and 75c per copy, according to the binding. 


Ad lress the Author, Supt. Alex. Hogg, Fort Worth, Texas. 





JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 





July 13, 1907 


MANUAL OF PATRIOTISM 


For Use in Public Schools 


The Only Book of Its Kind Ever Published 


Compiled under the direction of 
CHARLES R. SKINNER 


Formerly State Superint:ndent of 


Expressly for Use in Public Schools 





Instruction, New York 





Copy placed in each Public School in New York State 


CONTAINS THOUSANDS of CHOICEST PATRIOTIC 
SENTIMENTS in PROSE, POETRY and MUSIC 


Arranged for obiervance of 





National Holidays and Memory 
Exercises 





** One of the most elaborate as wellas one of the choicest vo 
umes On patriotic themes that has ever come tocur notice. * * * 
Here, massed together, are the best things ever expressed in prose 
poetry and music. * * * The work may well be regard: d by other 
states as a model worth following as an inspiration to love of cour 
try.”—JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


‘* Opening the volume for a hasty look resulted ina delightfu 
evening devoted wholly to it.””"—C« Wa. P. RoOME, New York City 


‘*Tt fillsa place no other book can occ upy ’*_H. R. CORNIS! 
Principal John Moore School, Saginaw, W. 8., Mich 





Price, $1.50 per copy, postpaid 





Liberal reduction for 10 copies or more for school. Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
29-A Beacon Street, Boston 








GRAMMATICAL 
CAUTIONS 


By JAMES F. WILLIS 


A concise and comprehensive arrangement 
of the Grammatical Cautions to be observed 
in using English, supplemented by exercises 
affording the drill necessary to acquire facility 
The 


work deals exclusively with syntax, treating 


and skill in applying these cautions. 


carefully all the cautions relative to the 
Parts of Speech and their subdivisions and 


modifications. 


Paper, rx, % Price, 25 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 











PUNCTUATION AND 
CAPITAL LETTERS 


AND 
100 Exercises in Punctuation 


By JAMES F. WILLIS 


The first book is a comprehensive treatment of all 
the uses of punctuation marks and capital letters 
sanctioned by good usage. It contains an alphabeti- 
cal synopsis of the uses of punctuation marks with 
references to examples of each case. There is an 
abundance of illustrative sentences selected mainly 
from eminent authors. 

The second book is a complement to the first and 
furnishes carefully selected sentences on which to 
practice the principles of punctuation and capital 
letters, established in the first book, 

The two books sell as one. 


Paper, 3 -f Price, 30 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


























